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BRIDAL TOILETTE. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS elegant wedding toilette is a princesse 
T dress, with waist and skirt in one, made of 
silver white faille. The back of the skirt is cut 
to form a fan train by finishing out the back 
breadths with a triple box-pleating, headed by a 
large twist of the faille. Puffed loops of ribbon 
and a bouquet of orange blossoms are at the ends 
of the twist. A long pleated chatelaine pocket 
is similarly ornamented with loops and flowers. 
The corsage is plain, and high about the neck. 
Around the neck is pleated point lace, which ex- 
tends in shells studded with flowers down the 
entire front. The coat sleeves are finished with 
a Sicilienne pleating around the wrists and down 
the outer seams. The coiffure wreath is of orange 
blossoms, over which is a veil of silk tulle, fall- 
ing below the waist in front, and extending al- 
most to the end of the train behind. 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 16 contains a spirited 
double-page engraving, entitled 

ATTACKED BY INDIANS, 

a picture illustrating the modern life of Turkish 
women, and a page of Alpine sketches. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor September 23. 





I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of the newest styles of 
Ladies’ Fall Wrappings, Dresses, Bonnets; Coif- 
Jures, etc., etc. ; with an exceptionally rich assort- 
ment of Embroidery Designs of ail kinds, filling 
one side of the Pattern Sheet. Mrs. LINTON’S 
interesting Serial Story will be continued ; and 
the Number will contain valuable information 
concerning New York Fashions, together with 
tales, poems, essays, miscellany, and other literary 
and pictorial attractions. 





FALSE GODS. 


ren what sensations of lofty pity 
and disdain do we look upon the 
heathen, with his idol of wood or ivory, 
“ painted with cinnabar and rich with gold,” 
and thank Heaven, like the Pharisee, that 
we are not so blind and unenlightened as to 
bow down before wood and stone! But let 
us take an excursion into the perhaps unex- 
plored regions of our own hearts, and make 
sure if there are no false gods enshrined 
there, before whom we bend and kneel, of- 
fering tithes and oblations. Doubtless the 
first graven image that we shall encounter 
is popularly known in Christian nations as 
Mrs. Grundy. She is thc reigning deity to 
whom we do service, rising up early and ly- 
ing down late, who demands the sacrifice 
of our opinions, our tastes, our wills. Do 
we not dress, travel, stay at home, make love, 
and marry according to her dictates? Do 
we not strive to propitiate her with the 
abandonment of our pre.erences? Does she 
not govern our h .- as peremptorily as the 
Juggernaut governs the poor Hindoo slave? 
And who of us would dare defy her? But 
as if this were not enough, we shall present- 
ly find that there is a whole Olympus of 
these false divinities demanding our genu- 
flections and the surrender of ourselves. 
Here is one much more bedizened and fan- 
tastic, and sometimes much more hideous, 
than any ever worshiped by India or Egypt; 
it is supposed to be the particular fetich of 
women, and it is only too true that they de- 
vote a great portion of their lives to its sery- 
ice, without any visible benefit but the ad- 
miration of the other sex, which professes 
to despise its worship. These fanatics have 
been known to starve their stomachs, not 
to speak of their minds, in order to offer in- 
cense upon the altar of fashion. They fol- 
low it to the verge of the grave, and are 
only happy when serving under its colors. 
Some of these devotees bow down before an 
India shawl or a diamond parure, and their 
idols are made of gold, of ormolu, of bronze, 
and even of mastic. The ancients found 
some of their gods in the groves; and do 
not the family trees furnish many of us 
moderns with a god no more divine? Is 
not the desire to outshine our neighbor— 
toward the fulfillment of which we “live 
laborious days”—to wear better clothes than 
he, te live in finer houses, a false deity, whose 
worship is degrading? The Romans be- 
lieved that the character of their gods form- 
ed that of the nation; and this is no less 
true of individuals. The worship of trifies 
is belittling, and we can ill afford to smile at 
the Parsee while our gods are less worthy 
of respect than his. 
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OMETHING more 
than half a dozen 
years ago a number of 
essays, written by Mr. 
C. L. EASTLAKE, were 
printed in the various 
English publications, 
and afterward collect- 
ed in a volume that has 
done a wonderful work 
toward revolutionizing 
the manufacture of fur- 
niture. Criticism, in the beginning, was al- 
most altogether barred from the ideas pro- 
pounded in these essays by Mr. EasTLaKEr’s 
asserting that if the virtuoso should find 
them wanting in antiquarian research, the 
scientific man in technical information, and 
the sentimentalist in the poetry of art, it 
must be remembered that nothing more had 
been attempted than to show readers how 
to furnish their houses picturesquely, yet 
with reference to modern ideas of comfort. 

The book met a great want. Not a young 
marrying couple who read English were to 
be found without Hints on Household Taste in 
their hands, and all its dicta were accepted 
as gospel truths. They hung their pictures 
and their curtains just as Mr. EASTLAKE said 
they should ; laid their carpets, colored their 
walls, hinged their doors, arranged their chi- 
na, bought their candlesticks, insisted on 
their andirons, procured solid wood, abjured 
veneering, and eschewed curves, all after 
Mr. EasTLakKe’s own heart. If, now, it is 
seen that some things which Mr. EasTLaKE 
laid down as immutable and irrevocable 
laws of art are really matters of taste, to be 
left to individual decision, it nevertheless 
remains true that the book occasioned a 
great awakening, questioning, and study in 
the matter of household furnishing. Pres- 
ently there arose a demand for furniture in 
the “ Eastlake style.” 

The upholsterers, with whom Mr. East- 
LAKE had made quarrel in his pages, denied 
that there was any such style. Mr. East- 
LAKE himself had said that he recommended 
the “re-adoption of no specific type of an- 
cient furniture which is unsuited, whether 
in detail or in general design, to the habits 
of modern life.” It was the spirit and prin- 
ciples of early manufacture which he desired 
to see revived, and not the absolute forms 
in which they found embodiment. The de- 
mand, however, was one which obliged the 
upholsterers to pocket their grudge, and if 
there was no Eastlake style, to invent one; 
for to-day Eastlake chairs, ugly past belief, 
but invincibly strong, Eastlake bedsteads, 
clean-shaped and charming, Eastlake wash- 
stands, dressing-cases, drawers, and cabinets, 
are to be seen every where disputing the palm 
with the so-called Queen Anne, and quite as 
quaint and picturesque, although not alto- 
gether so “ high-toned,” as the lately revived 
Tudor styles, which are the present fancy in 
England, and in which the house of the Brit- 
ish Commission at the Centennial is built 
and furnished. Mr. EasTLakE calls the Tu- 
dor styles, by-the-way, or perhaps rather the 
Elizabethan variety of them, “a miserable 
compromise by which classic details of the 
clumsiest description were grafted on build- 
ings supported by the Tudor arch and crown- 
ed with the Tudor gable. It is,” he con- 
tinues, “perhaps the bizarre and picturesque 
character of this bastard style which still 
renders it popular with the uneducated. To 
this day Elizabethan mansions are admired 
by sentimental young ladies.” This Mr. 
EASTLAKE announces as if there were no 
appeal from the decision; but there are 
judges quite as worthy and responsible 
who, whether correctly or not, consider the 
Tudor styles and the Elizabethan variety 
of them as among the architectural glories 
of old England. 

The ex-cathedra manner of declaring an 
idea is a favorite one with Mr. EasTLaKE. 
In the same way he pronounces sentence of 
condemnation upon several other matters ; 
among the rest, upon all realistic wood carv- 
ing, asserting that, however “cleverly exe- 
cuted,” it is all in a “bad and vicious style 
of art,” and that wood carving applied as a 
means of decoration should be treated only 
“after a thoroughly abstract fashion,” that 
is, conventionalized. Yet, in spite of such 
assertion, the world will probably always 
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recognize the marvelous beauty of the real- 
istic carving of the Quattrocento period, 
however much more beautiful it may con- 
sider the work of the just succeeding era. 
Nor will the exquisite work of GRINLING 
GIBBONS come to be ignored in consequence ; 
nor the charm of the Palissy-ware, with its 
realistic shells, its butterflies and flowers 
and reptiles. Very incomprehensibly, after 
such censure, Mr. EASTLAKE commends the 
designs upon a Greek vase, which are noth- 
ing if not realistic, for in the outline they 
are fac-similes of nature, and only in color 
are they in the least conventionalized—one 
of which designs Kats apostrophized : 
“O Attic shape! Fair attitude! With brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches, and the trodden weed! 


Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought, 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral!” 


Again, Mr. EasTLakE finds occasion to pro- 
scribe a “type of couch which seems com- 
posed of nothing but cushions,” in the same 
authoritative style, as an “eccentric combi- 
nation of bad carpentry and bloated pil- 
lows,” which he pronounces “ inelegant, and, 
in fact, a piece of ugliness which we ought 
not to tolerate in our houses;” and in the 
place of this usually considered delicious 
contrivance for comfort, whose very shape 
declares its use, made only of cushions to 
invite rest and refreshment, the Turkish 
lounge, usually held to have right of place 
by origin and long use in the Byzantine, the 
Moorish, and the more properly medieval 
styles, he would give us the straight and 
awkward, not to say hideous, settee out of 
the billiard-room at Knole, as a superior ar- 
ticle of use and beauty! 

It is scarcely by wholesale condemnations 
or arbitrary pronunciamentos that real im- 
provement can be made in the direction of 
art or any thing else. The wise seeker is 
seldom so entirely sure of his attainment as 
to be absolutely without doubt that anoth- 
er may not be right. To a fanatic who is 
fixed in his own faith, progress is, of course, 
impossible, and one may be a fanatic in the 
designing of furniture as well as in the de- 
signing of a scheme of belief for a race. 

Mr. EasTLakE does not seem to be always 
so precise in his information as to give one 
a perfectly implicit confidence in his ideas. 
In commenting, for instance, upon the usual 
modern dining table, the “telescope table,” 
and with much justice finding it unsatisfac- 
tory, he goes on to praise an ancient table, 
and to say that “it was from no lack of skill 
that this old table was not made capable 
of being enlarged at pleasure. The social 
customs of the age in which it was produced 
did not require such a piece of mechanism. 
In those days the dining table was of one 
uniform length whether a few or many 
guests were assembled at it; and I am not 
sure whether, of the two fashions, the more 
ancient one does not indicate a more fre- 
quent and open hospitality. But be that 
as it may, if the Jacobean table had been 
required for occasional extension, we may 
be certain it would have been so construct- 
ed, and that, too, on a more workman-like 
principle than our foolish telescope slide.” 
But, as a matter of fact, we have already 
published in our page of Elizabethan illus- 
trations an actual example, taken from Sir 
SAMUEL Myricxk’s book of specimens still in 
existence, an old table made to pull apart, 
with a slide and an extension—precisely the 
thing whose existence he denies. In an- 
other place, speaking of the design of a 
piece of Moorish pottery, Mr. EASTLAKE says: 
“Tn the centre or hollow portion is painted 
on a white ground and in various colors a 
very remarkable pattern. The idea seems 
to have been taken from a ship, for there 
are masts and sails, and pennants flying, 
and port-holes, and a patch of bluish-green 
below, which, I presume, must be accepted 
as typical of water. But in such a hurry 
has the artist been to make his dish gay 
with color and a pleasant flow of lines, that 
no one can say which is the bow and which 
the stern of his vessel, whether we are look- 
ing at her athwart or alongships, where the 
sea ends and the ship’s side begins, and 
finally, what relation the improbable hulk 
bears to the impossible rigging. The whole 
thing is, pictorially considered, absolute 
nonsense, and yet, as a bit of decorative 





painting, excellent.” Now the truth is that, 
whether the Moorish artist was in a hurry 
or not to “make his dish gay with color and 
a pleasant flow of lines,” it is not because 
of that hurry that one can not say which is 
the bow and which the stern of his vessel, 
or where the sea ends and the ship begins, 
bnt because of the fact that the Moorish 
artist was not allowed by the strict require- 
ments of his religion to represent a single 
article of still or animated life; and desir- 
ing to paint the beauty of a ship, he sub- 
tly and skillfully represented all the love- 
ly light lines and curves and colors, and 
suggested all the idea without touching 
the reality of the airy architecture of the 
sea. 

But these are things apart. We mention 
them as proofs that Mr. EasTLake is not in- 
fallible, as instances of a dogmatism which 
leaves us rather free to actept or reject the 
theories laid down in the treatise, and the 
preferences shown. Nevertheless, we must 
confess that it would be hard, on any of the 
principles of taste that are generally thought 
sound, to find fault with the greater part of 
Mr. EASTLAKE’s recommendations, founded 
as they are upon simplicity, honesty, and 
propriety. These are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Eastlake style, and those on 
whose basis the upholsterers had to work 
when the style was demanded; and if ar- 
tistic taste and grace could be added to 
them, the style would be perfect. The arti- 
cles given in Mr. EASTLAKE’s own design 
were very few, although most of them were 
fine. There were some chairs, at once ex- 
ceedingly handsome, stately, and graceful, 
not at all like the little Eastlake chair 
most commonly seen; a bedstead and tester, 
quaint and charming; a hall and extension 
table; a sideboard, book-case, and wash- 
stand; but out of the material of these arti- 
cles and the hints they afforded, the up- 
holsterers had to provide the whole train 
of household furniture “after EasTLaKE.” 
They have succeeded in producing an inter- 
esting variety, always quaint, with an at- 
tractive air of antiquity, full of character 
and picturesqueness, but always a little 
stiff, and seldom very graceful. The up- 
holsterers themselves have no fancy for its 
straight up-and-down angularity as a rule; 
and they say they would as lief be shut up 
all night in a church as in a room with it; 
and they describe a house furnished in it as 
seeming too solemn for any of the triviali- 
ties of daily life; but if people want it, they 
must have it. Although they manufacture 
the article, they still seem to dislike calling 
it “the Eastlake ;” and with some reason, 
as it so nearly fulfills the requirements of 
the medieval as scarcely to need a separate 
name—not of the lovely pointed Gothic, 
indeed, with its perpetual poetry and beau- 
ty, but of the modernized Gothic, in which 
the principles of early manufacture are rec- 
ognized, and whose less striking shapes are 
better suited to common domestic use. Mr. 
EastTLakE himself made the production of 
the articles called by his name easy to the 
furniture-makers. ‘Every article of furni- 
ture,” he says, “ which is capable of decora- 
tive treatment should indicate by its general 
design the purpose to which it will be ap- 
plied, and should never be allowed to convey 
a false notion of that purpose. Experience 
has shown that particular shapes and spe- 
cial modes of decoration are best suited to 
certain materials. Therefore the character, 
situation, and extent of ornament should 
depend on the nature of the material em- 
ployed, as well as on the use of the article 
itself. On the acceptance of these two 
leading principles—now universally recog- 
nized in the field of decorative art—must 
always depend the chief merit of good de- 
sign. To the partial and often direct vio- 
lation of those principles we may attribute 
the vulgarity and bad taste of most modern 
work.” Further on Mr. EastLaKeE adds: 
“The best and most picturesque furniture 
of all ages has been simple in general form. 
It may have been enriched by complex de- 
tails of carved work or inlay, but its main 
outline was always chaste and sober in de- 
sign, never running into extravagant con- 
tour or unnecessary curves.” 

Among the decided principles that Mr. 
EASTLAKE pronounces for direction are such 
as that mouldings should be carved from the 
solid, not made of detached slips of wood 
glued on a surface; that doors should be 
hung on long, ornamented, noble hinges ; 
that surfaces should be left in their native 
hue, never varnished, but if painted at all, 
painted in flatted color, with a “line intro- 
duced here and there to define the construc- 
tion, with an angle ornament (which may 
be stenciled) at the corners;” that mitred 
joints shall be abolished ; that joints, more- 
over, shall be tenoned and pinned together 
without the nails and glues in use at pres- 
ent; that an article meant to bear weight 
shall look capable of bearing it ; that chests 
of drawers, and pieces of that sort, shall 
never bulge out in front, after the style that 
came in with the Rococo, but shall present a 
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straight line ; that curves shall be forsaken, 
and rounded corners abominated. 

The tendency of the present age of uphol- 
stery, Mr. EASTLAKE asserts, is to run into 
curves—a vicious reminder of the old Louis 
Quatorze extravagance of contour. “Chairs 
are invariably curved in such a manner as 
to insure the greatest amount of ugliness 
with the least possible comfort. The backs 
of sideboards are curved in the most sense- 
less and extravagant manner; the legs of 
cabinets are curved, and become in conse- 
quence constructively weak ; drawing-room 
tables are curved in every direction—perpen- 
dicularly and horizontally—and are there- 
fore inconvenient to sit at, and always rick- 
ety. In marble wash-stands the useful shelf, 
which should run the whole length of the 
rear, is frequently omitted in order to insure 
a curve. This detestable system of orna- 
mentation is called shaping.” 

Under stress of such remark and instruc- 
tion, the curve, as usually seen, is not to be 
found in the Eastlake sofa and chair—-the 
curve rising and sinking on the outlines of 
the back, and sprawling in and out in those 
of the legs. The legs and backs of these 
sets are upright and downright, mortised 
and tenoned, and connected with under-bars, 
and consequently rather heavy, and certain- 
ly very stiff; and the frame-work of the con- 
struction is concealed no more than is inevi- 
table by the springs, padding, and covering. 
It is not, however, the curve as a line that 
is objected to, but as a weakener of the fibre 
of the wood. Asa line and an ornament, it 
is frequently to be found in the style—be- 
tween the shelves of the cabinet, in the 
round-topped panels of other articles, in 
many various uses, and in the delicate turn- 
er’s-work which adorns the backs and arms 
of chairs, the rolls now and then on the foot- 
board and head-board of bedsteads, and the 
posts of dressing-glasses. 

Thus it will be seen that the construction 
to be recognized in the Eastlake style is 
from the solid wood, unvarnished, usually 
without veneer, made in the simplest man- 
ner that conforms to the purpose of the ar- 
ticle, with plain uprights and transverses 
slightly chamfered at the corners (that is, 
with a little groove or a narrow slanting 
slice pared off); and this purpose is always 
to be declared—there is to be no disposing 
of a bed by day in the wardrobe or the 
lounge-box : the bed is a bed, and the ward- 
robe a wardrobe unmistakably. Wherever 
there is a plain surface of wood, as on table- 
top, sideboard door, or foot-board, if it is 
not covered with the single deeply moulded 
panel, or with a multitude of little square 
panels, it is apt to be made of narrow pieces 
of wood, laid crosswise, meeting each other 
pyramidally at one end and retreating at 
the other, held in place by vertical and hor- 
izontal pieces, sometimes the narrow pieces 
running in one slant all the way, but boxed 
in after the same fashion, the effect of the 
different running of the grain being sup- 
posed ornamental in itself, much after the 
idea—on a vastly enlarged scale—of the 
Italian tarsiatura, where some of the shad- 
ing of the inlay is obtained by the opposite 
layiug of the grain. The other most fre- 
quent ornaments are the insertion of paint- 
ed panels, of tiles and plaques, the substitu- 
tion of well-wrought brass, nickel, and iron 
handles and hinges for those seen custom- 
arily, and in the choicest examples the free 
use of conventional carvings in sunk relief, 
the zigzag, the shell, the trefoil, the tracery 
of a bit of idealized foliage. With all this, 
the furniture of this description is a vast 
improvement in shape, in ideas, and in dura- 
bility to any thing that has been in use for 
many generations; and it is a comfort to 
see it in so many houses, if not for its in- 
trinsic beauty, yet as an evidence of thought 
that has dared to question the supremacy 
of that Louis Quatorze arm-chair that has 
so long held the sceptre. If the Eastlake, 
so called, is not all in itself that might be 
wished, if it is here and there a little incon- 
sistent with itself, it yet represents a move- 
ment seldom if ever before effected by a 
single person; and it has succeeded in in- 
augurating a new régime, which bears the 
same relation to the loose and wanton Qua- 
torze and Quinze régimes that virtue bears 
to vice. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


HE fashionable season for weddings is in Oc- 
tober, and already correspondents are making 
many inquiries about the fabrics and styles for 
bridal dresses. Rich brocaded and damassées silks 
came into vogue for wedding toilettes last year, 
and are again largely imported for this purpose. 
These have vine, leaf, and arabesque figures so 
thickly wrought that the satin ground of the ma- 
terial is almost covered. The bouquet clusters 
and striped silks are not as fashionable as the 
intricate designs just noted. Heavily repped 
grain is still in favor for the whole toilette, 
though there will be many dresses of this rich 
faille combined with damassée silk. Cream white, 
rose white, and silver white are three different 





shadings of gros grain. The newest fancy re- 
verses the arrangement of last winter, and uses 
plain gros grain for the upper part of: the dress, 
with brocaded silk for the train and sleeves. 
When the dress is entirely of gros grain, exceed- 
ingly fine pleatings of it are used for trimming ; 
for instance, the trained skirt is trimmed straight 
around with a cluster of five knife-pleatings that 
are so narrow that the entire cluster is only six 
inches deep when completed. White satin is not 
nearly as popular for wedding dresses as it has 
been. The princesse dress, with the breadths 
entire, reaching from the neck to the foot with- 
out being cut off at the waist, is the French fash- 
ion for full-dress weddings. An elegant model 
of such a dress, with a pleated fan train, is given 
on the first page of this number of the Bazar. 
The back of such dresses has five seams in the 
corsage, and these are cut “square,” that is, 
they extend straight out from the shoulder or 
armhole, and then extend down the figure, mak- 
ing a square corner. The effect is peculiar, and 
its novelty pleases. The front of the corsage is 
high, and sometimes has a fichu of lace. The 
sleeves are frilled at the elbows, or else they are 
plain coat shape. If the upper part of the dress 
differs from the lower, they are joined together 
at the belt, and in many cases there is a lining to 
which both parts are attached, the lower ms 
being little more than a border or flounce. is 
gives the slender, clinging effect now considered 
stylish, and does away with the separate over- 
skirt, which is not always effective under the lace 
veil. The large pocket holds its own even on 
wedding dresses. White roses are now almost 
as much in favor for brides as are the conven- 
tional orange blossoms. They are more used in 
clusters than in garlands. Small sprigs of them 
with dark glossy foliage are set about in nests 
of lace and amidst long loops of white gros grain 
ribbon. The lace depends upon the purse of the 
bride, and is usually one of the varieties of point 
lace—round point, duchesse, or appliqué. The 
fine narrow knife-pleated frills of gros grain will 
be found very effective, and less expensive than 
lace. Tulle pleatings of fine Lyons tulle will @lso 
be used; crépe lisse is refined-looking, but is so 
generally worn in mourning that most brides ob- 
ject to it as a garniture. The long veil of tulle 
is still chosen plain without being hemmed. The 
flowers for the coiffure depend upon the manner 
of wearing the hair. 


FALL BONNETS. 


French bonnets imported for the fall and ear- 
ly winter are exceedingly rich this season. The 
shapes are unique, with oddly trimmed crowns 
and close-clinging fronts. There is scarcely any 
face trimming except a slight frill of tulle or a 
twist of velvet; it is an exceptional case to see 
flowers or loops of velvet in front, the only touch 
of color being given by the facing in the brim or 
the cord piping on its edge. Fine velvets and 
plush, either plain or corded in stripes, are used 
for covering the frame of the bonnet smoothly. 
French felt bonnets are not largely imported, and 
will not be worn on dressy occasions as much as 
they were last winter, but will still be chosen to 
match costumes, and as second-best hats. Con- 
trasts of color and two shades of one color will 
be equally fashionable. Cream-color of the green- 
ish linden shade will brighten up myrtle green, ink 
blue, and plum-colored hats. Cardinal will be 
worn in contrast with ink blue, plum, and myrtle 
green, and also with black velvets. The bonnet is 
usually of the darkest shade, with pipings, facing, 
scarf, etc., of the pale tint ; but occasionally this 
is reversed, as in the case of dress bonnets of 
pale linden green velvet trimmed with myrtle 
green plush, or of céleste blue trimmed with 
dark cardinal red. The contrast of color must be 
odd in order to be stylish, and two tones of the 
same color must represent extreme shades. The 
trimming is heaped in loops and pleatings on the 
front of the crown, and there are usually two 
long streamers of ribbon directly behind, which 
may hang there as ornament or be brought for- 
ward as strings. On other bonnets the ribbons 
are merely bands for holding a great panache of 
feathers, and the fine slender cut-steel buckle or 
brooch that is on almost all bonnets. Most unique 
of all are the bonnets that are nearly covered 
with feathers in the blue-green shades of the 
Impion, peacock, and lophophore. These feath- 
ers form entire crowns or else Fanchon brims, 
and are in natural wing shape, or hearts, or tail 
clusters, and are made to form bows, buckles, and 
various other ornaments. Cream-colored cocks’ 
plumes and those of dark myrtle green are also 
much used. Ostrich feathers are short, well-curled 
tips in clusters of three or four. The flower thick- 
ets were described at length in a former paper. 
The silk roses and the mammoth pansies are 
among the finest artificial flowers ever made in 
Paris. The red maroon shade known as téte 
de négre is used in some of the handsomest bon- 
nets, and is lightened by ivory facings or else 
sea foam green. Bronze browns with green hues 
are largely imported in velvet, plush, and foliage ; 
these mongrel shades enjoyed a brief popularity 
two years ago, and, it is said, are now much worn 
in France. The fronts of some bonnets are bent 
irregularly, having an indented point on the left 
of the face. Crowns are tapered almost to a 
point, but their ungraceful outline is hidden by 
the mass of feathers, loops, and flowers of the 
trimming. 

A most distinguished-looking bonnet, made by 
Tuvée, is of téte-de-négre velvet, with two clus- 
ters of cream-colored cocks’ plumes nearly cover- 
ing the crown, and held in front by a bow of Im- 
pion feathers. Inside is a crépe lisse frill very 
fully pleated, and edged with creamy Valenciennes 
lace. 

A navy blue velvet has cardinal gros grain fa- 
cing around the front. The velvet is put plainly 
on the frame. A band of blue ribbon is passed 
around the crown, and some cardinal loops are 
beneath blue ones low behind. The left side of 





the front is sharply indented and filled in with 
cardinal loops. A panache of dark blue ostrich 
tips is held by a bow of feathers near the front. 

A myrtle green velvet has clusters of greenish 
cream for face trimming, held by a large cut-steel 
buckle. Myrtle green gros grain and velvet are 
folded carelessly around the crown, and a small 
silken rose of Solferino red is placed low behind. 
Cream-colored ostrich tips are superbly posed 
over the crown. Wide ribbon strings of the light 
cream shade hang behind. 

Black velvet capotes will be very generally 
worn. They are brightened up by buckles or 
bows of the blue-green feathers, or with cream. 
colored gros grain, or with cardinal velvet; in this 
way they are made becoming to all complexions. 
Very little lace is used for trimming. Mole-skin 
velvet of as close pile and as rich as fur is a fa- 
vorite material for bonnets. 


ROUND HATS. 


The large Devonshire hats and feather turbans 
promise to be the favorite round hats. Coarse- 
looking straw hats, either black or brown, will 
be heavily trimmed with velvet or plush and os- 
trich feathers, and worn during the early fall. 
The shape for these is the picturesque Devon- 
shire, which the French call Pifferaro, and simi- 
lar to the Gainesborough and the Centennial hat 
worn here during the summer. The brim is 
widely faced with velvet, which should be fitted 
smoothly without gathers, or else it is shirred in 
many fine rows ; in the latter case gros grain is 
used, Velvet or gros grain is placed in a wide 
bias scarf or folds around the crown, a buckle of 
steel or of feathers holds the turned-up brim, and 
a long plume sweeps over the crown. The hat is 
placed slightly on one side, rather back from the 
forehead. The same shape is imported in plain 
felt of dark shades and in fur beaver for mid- 
winter. One of gray felt sent out from Paris has 
a facing of myrtle green velvet on the brim. 
Around the crown is a gray gros grain scarf, very 
wide and in loose folds, held by a red gilt and 
steel brooch. A bird-of-paradise with its golden 
plumage is on the left side. These hats are call- 
ed coaching hats, and will be very popular in 
dark Russian green felt, trimmed with ribbon or 
velvet of the same shade and ostrich tips held by 
an ornamental buckle. 

Many of the new turbans have face trimming, 
and are provided with streamers behind. They 
are as large as the bonnets, and when worn, as 
they should be, quite back from the face, they are 
more like bonnets than round hats. The feather 
turban promises to be the popular hat. This has 
already been described as covered on brim and 
crown with the fancy feathers now so much in 
vogue. Felt and velvet turbans are largely im- 
ported, especially in black, with cardinal or with 
blue trimmings. The Mercury feathers on the 
sides and clusters of wings in front are all seen 
on turbans. Blue-green is the favorite color for 
these hats. Gray fur beaver turbans are trimmed 
with seal brown velvet and cut-steel ornaments. 
Others of plain gray felt have gray and cream- 
colored gros grain ribbons and a panache of gray 
ostrich feathers. Row after row of gray cable 
cord is twined around the crown of other gray 
hats. Sometimes folds of écru corded plush are 
laid inside the brim. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewarr & Co.; ARNoip, ConstaBie, & Co.; 
Batiarp & Hatiey; and Worruineton & Suru. 





PERSONAL. 


Mapame Conneat, the foster-sister and life- 
long friend of Napo.eon III., has deposited in 
the archives of the National Library at Paris a 
package of documents that may throw light into 
the subterranean passages of European history. 
In her will it was provided that his letters to 
her, — when he was only ten years old 
and ending with one written two months before 
his death, should be placed in the library, and 
that the seals of the packet containing them 
should remain unbroken for ten years. 

—The marriage at Paris of Count de Fersant 
with Mile. Marigz Porrson is announced. The 
peg: ny oe was a sub-lieutenant of artillery dur- 
ing the last war, and had both his legs carried 
off at Sedan by a cannon-ball. The young — 
ae were affianced in their infancy, and the lady 
nsisted upon keeping her word. She is the 
daughter of a very wealthy ship-owner, while 
her husband has only his cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

—A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
says that Joaquin MILLER’s conversation is 
“full of flery grace,’’ and gives the following, 
which is rather funny than fiery: “Conway! 
said Mr. MiLLeR—“ what a fellow he is for a 
story! He told that story of my going about in 
England in a red shirt and my trowsers tucked 
into my boots. You've all heard it, I dare say. 
There wasn’t the slightest foundation for it. I 
never had any such costume with mein England. 


I left all that kind of thing at the mines. I dined 
with Conway at a dinner party one day, and I 
asked him where he got such a story. He said 


that he picked it up somewhere, but if I would 
like to have him, he’d retract it. ‘Oh no,’ I 
told him; ‘it wasn’t worth while, but I hated 
to have people disappointed. As long as they 
expected to see me in that style, I was sorry to 
disappoint them.’ "” 

—Mr. RoBert Browning in his latest volume, 
Pacchiarotto, calls the British reviewers “ chim- 
ney-sweeps,” which elicits from the Saturday 
Review the following playful response: ‘He 
challenges all who presume to form and express 
an independent palmnens of his poems in lan- 

age so unprovoked, so unreasonable, and so 
coarse that it would be almost an act of coward- 
ice not to answer his defiance.”’ 

—Mr. Sims Reeves, the celebrated English 
vocalist, has addressed a somewhat remarkable 
letter to Dr. Brown, surgeon to the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians, upon the subject of alcohol. 
He says: “It is impossible to tell how much 
mischief es have done by the absurd ac- 
counts of the variety of beverages considered 
indispensable to our former great singers. The 
notion of drinking so many bottles of beer to 





create a voice is as obsolete as the idea that no 
man is hospitable who allows his guest to go 
home sober. By long experience, I find it much 
better to do without stimulants entirely. A 
open lozenge is preferable. I formerly used 

ef tea, but that was too heavy. If one could 
limit one’s self to a table-spoonful at a time, the 
latter might be the best, but a large draught 
clogs the throat, and, producing more saliva 
necessarily induces the desire to swallow often.”* 

—Lady Lytton, widow of the late Lord Lyt- 
TON, and author of that bitter novel in which the 
foibles of his lordship were sketched with the 
liveliest animosity, has published a volume of 
meditations with the sentimental title of Shells 
Srom the Sands of Time, in which she discusses 
what she playfully calls the “‘ stuckupativeness” 
of the modern servant. 

—Mr. Tuomas Caswetu, of Lower Ince, En- 
gland, has done something that may give a hint 
to warlike rulers and prime ministers. At his 
house may be seen playing together in one a 
a monkey, eight chickens, and a kitten. The 
chickens and kitten are each a month old. The 
old hen forsook her young as soon as they were 
hatched, and the monkey took them the same 
day, and ever since has fed and cared for them. 
The monkey embraces them in its arms, carries 
them from place to eri huddles them togeth- 
er, and sleeps with them. It clings to and pro- 
tects them when danger is near. It has also 
taken up with the young kitten, and treats it in 
the same kindly manner. The kitten sleeps in 
the same cage, and sometimes follows the monk- 
ey’s example by embracing the chickens. 

Bb oy of the Baptist camp-meeting re- 
cently held at Martha’s Vineyard, the Method- 
ists tell a ares story of some of the brethren 
who arrived early and sought to while away the 
time by fishing. Several kinds of fish were 
caught, and on the return one of the fishermen 
with a laudable desire for information, inquired 
of the mi 4 the names of the different speci- 
mens. ‘ This,” said he, “is a black-fish, that is 
a blue-fish, the next is a scup, and that fellow 
there is a Baptist.” ‘‘A Baptist!’’ exclaimed 
the good brother; ‘“‘why do you call those fish 
Baptists?’ ‘‘ Because they spoil so soon on 
being taken out of the water,” was the satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

—Mrs. SpaFrorD Movunt, of Jacksonville, Il- 
linois, has fallen heir to $5,000,000 by the death 
of a wealthy uncle in England. 

—The value of the landed property of the late 
Due de Morny, which was sold on the 26th of 
July, was about ten millions of dollars. 

—Since Don CaRLos, who is a real don and a 
very rich one, came to this country, he has gone 
about in the most democratic way possible. At 
Newport, says a newspaper man, ‘‘ perhaps the 
least airy man, for one of so much distinction, is 
Don CaRLos. He strolls about the Ocean House 
piazza as quietly as the most obscure of the 
guests, talks softly with the members of his 
suite and friends, but occasionally indulges, as 
any other mortal, in a hearty laugh. He walks, 
drives, goes yachting, and bathes in the most 
unostentatious manner. But his bathing—there- 
by hangs a tale. Each time he goes to the beach 
some small article may be seen passed to an 
attendant. It is a ring studded with precious 
stones, and engraved on it may be read, ‘MARGA- 
RITA—CARLOS: 4, 2, 1867.’ The explanation of 
this is that he was married to Dofia MarGgaRITA 
on the 4th of February, 1867. He cherishes the 
ring not for its intrinsic value, but for its pre- 
cious memories. His wife is at present at Pau, 
France, and he will join her at Paris two months 
hence.”’ 

—Mr. James RussELt Lowe tt has done a ve 
gracefulact. His Centennial Ode concludes wi 
a tribute to Virginia, ‘‘ Mother of States and un- 
polluted men.”” A Virginia gentleman wrote to 
the poet, — for a transcript of these lines, 
to be suspended in the library of the State. Mr. 
LoweLL promptly replied, and not only tran- 
scribed the concluding verses with his own 
hand, but had them handsomely framed, and 
forwarded them, free of charge, to the State. 
Accompanying the gift was a letter which, we 
are told, “‘evidenced the same affectionate and 

atriotic spirit which breathes through every 
ine of the verses.’’ It is further added by the 
Richmond paper which furnishes the above facts 
that, ‘‘not content with this gift to the library, 
he promises to send a photograph of the elm 
under which WasHINGTON stood when he took 
command of the army, framed in its own wood. 
Surely Virginia has a soft place in her heart for 
him whose thoughts are so noble and whose 
spirit is so generous.”’ 

—Mrs. ANN JANE Bueuter, of Pottsville 
Pennsylvania, attained the age of one hundred 
and six years on the 4th ult., and is quite spry 

et. 

: —A blind girl recently sent to the Emperor 
of Germany an exquisitely worked table-cover, 
wrought by her own hands, and to show that 
she expected no return, omitted her address, and 
simply signed herself ‘‘ A Blind Girl in Switzer- 
land.”’ The Emperor caused her to be sought 
out, and sent her a valuable brooch and letter 
of thanks. 

—Bishop Coxer’s daughter, who was married 
a few days since in Buffalo, received as a wed- 
ding present from her husband $1,000,000 in 
bonds. So the papers say, but—that is a great 
deal of money; and the market value of the 
bonds is not quoted. 

—Josnua B. Stearns, a Cambridge octogena- 
rian, died in that city a few days ago, at the age 
of eighty-one years and eight months. He was 
a son of Dr. Wriiiam Stearns, of Salem. He 
served in the war of 1812 as a midshipman and 
lieutenant of the frigate Constitution. 

—Ropert Sniper, of Hamilton, Ohio, and a 
few friends have decided to go from that place 
to the Centennial, traveling all the distance by 
water. In order to carry out this design, they 
have had built a small steam-vacht, which has 
been called the Nelkatt. Her total length over 
all is 31 feet; length of keel, 26} feet; breadth 
of beam, 6 feet 74 inches; depth of hold, 3 feet 
8 inches; her screw is 28 inches. A trial of her 
speed has shown that she can without difficulty 
make eight miles an hour. The route of the pro- 

osed trip is ‘through the Welland Canal and 
| on the St. Lawrence to the Richelieu, and up 
that stream to Lake Cham) lain, down that lake 
to Lake George, and down the Narrows to the 
Champlain Canal, and reach the Hudson at Troy, 
down the Hudson River to New York, and 
thence by the Raritan and Delaware Canal and 
the Delaware River.” The entire route em- 


braces about 1500 miles, and will probably oc- 
cupy over three wecks, 
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Edging for Dresses, etc.—Russian Braid 
‘ and Crochet. 

Tuts edging is worked with cream-colored Russian braid 
furnished on both sides with single loops, and with crochet 
cotton, No. 60, as follows: Ist round.— > Lay the Rus- 
sian braid in a diagonal fold as shown by the illustration, 
and work 13 sc. (single crochet) along the outer edge of this 
fold on the woven threads of the braid, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 





Litac Fov.arp Dress. 


ten times alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the next loop, 1 ch. ; 

then 1 de, on the following loop, not working off the-upper veins, | 
however ; after an interval of 7 loops lay the braid in a diagonal 
fold as shown by the illustration, 1 de. on the opposite loop at the | 
other side of the braid, work off this de. together with that on the 

needle ; then four times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop ; 
11 ch., 1 se. on the sixth of these, 5 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 
de, opposite, 4 ch., fasten to the fifth of the 10 de., 3 ch., 8 ste. 
(short treble crochet), separated each by 1 p. (picot, consisting of | 
5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these) on the 5 ch. closed in a ring, 

7 ch., fasten to the last de., five times alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. on the 

next loop, but after the 
second dc. fasten to 
the middle of the 7 
ch. worked previously. 
Turn the work on the 
wrong side, and going 
back on the ste. work 
2 ch., 8 ste. separated 
each by 1 ch., 1 p. and 
1 ch. on the upper veins 
of the 8 stc. worked 
previously, 2 ch., fast- 
en to the second of the 
10 de. opposite, turn 
the work on the right 
side, 8 ch., fasten to the 
middle of the 5 ch. 
worked in the begin- 
ning of the round, 1 
ch., going back on the 
ste. work 8 ste. separa- 
ted each by 2 ch.,1 p. 
and 2 ch, on the upper 
veins of the 8 ste. 
worked previously, 5 
ch., fasten to the last 
de., 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
next loop, 2 ch., fasten 
to the second of the 5 
ch. worked last, 3 ch., 
and repeat from . 
2d round.—* 7 se. on 
the middle 7 of the 
next 13 se. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch., 1 
p., 2 ch., + 1 ste. on 
the upper veins of the 
next stc., twice alter- 
nately 1 ch.,1 p.; then 
1 ch., and repeat six 
times from +; then 1 
ste. on the next stc., 1 
ch. 1 p., 2 ch, 
repeat from x. 
round.—On the other 
side of the work 
crochet 13 sc. on the 
outer edge of the next 
diagonal fold, 5 ch., 1 
de. on the second fol- 
lowing loop on one side 
of the braid, nine times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the next loop, not 
working off the upper 
veins of the last de., 1 
dc. on the correspond- 
ing loop on the other 
side of the braid, work- 
ing off the upper veins 
together with those of 
the preceding dec., five 
times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the next loop ; 
then 8 ch, 1 p. down- 
ward (to do this, cro- 
chet 5 ch., drop the st. 








Fig. 1—Batiste Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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EMBROIDERED NEEDLE-Boox. 


from the needle, insert the latter in the first of the 5 ch. and draw 
the dropped st. through), 4 ch., fasten to the fifth of the 9 de., 4 


| ch., 1 p. downward, 7 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 se. on the last de., 1 de. on 


the next loop, three times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the following 
loop; then 5 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round.—> 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the upper veins of the first of the next 13 sc. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., fasten to the first of the 4 ch., 15 ch., 1 sc. on the last 
of the 13 sc. on the first of which 1 sc. has already been crochet- 
ed, 3 ch., fasten to the twelfth of the 15 ch. worked previously, 17 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 7 ch. in the preceding round, 8 ch., 
fasten to the fourteenth of the 17 ch. worked previously, 13 ch., and 








Fig. 2.—Batistr Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


repeat from *. 5th round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on 
the second following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 


Lilac Foulard Dress. 

Tus dress is made of lilac foulard. The waist is cut 
three-cornered in the neck, and is completed by a pleated 
Swiss muslin chemisette. The trimming consists of revers 
and a binding of gros grain in a darker shade, and bows. 
Side-pleatings of Swiss muslin edged with lace are sewed in 





Gray Smx Dress. 


the sleeves, and white lace is set in the neck, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Embroidered Needle-Book. 


Tus needle-book is made of silver jardinitre canvas, and is 
embroidered with point Russe stitches of green filling silk, and 
lined with silk of the same color. To make the needle-book cut 
of canvas two pieces measuring two inches and seven-eighths 
through the middle and three inches and a quarter in width, and 
slope them off toward the top to a width of two inches; the under 
edge is cut in scallops as shown by the illustration. Work the 
embroidery, observing 
the illustration, and 
border the canvas on 
the outer edge with 
green silk purl braid. 
Set in the lining so that 
it forms a back in the 
shape of a book half an 
inch wide at the top, 
for which purpose it 
should be cut some- 
what larger than the 
canvas. Furnish the 
needle-book inside with 
pinked pieces of white 
flannel. To hang up 
the needle-book sew on 
two narrow green silk 
ribbons, which are join- 
ed by a bow as shown 
by the illustration, and 
finish the under ends 
likewise with small 
bows of similar ribbon. 


Gray Silk Dress. 

Tue waist of this 
gray silk dress is cut 
square in the neck, and 
is furnished with a col- 
lar and revers of the 
same material, and 
with a binding of silk 
in a lighter shade. A 
pleated bodice and side- 
pleated ruffles of Swiss 
muslin complete the 
waist. Bows of light 
and dark silk are on 
the sleeves. 


Batiste Dress, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus dress is made of 
figured écru_batiste. 
The trimming for the 
skirt consists of side- 
pleated ruffles of blue 
linen and gathered ruf- 
fles of batiste, edged 
with blue linen bor- 
ders, which are button- 
hole stitched on the 
batiste ruffles as shown 
by the illustration. 
The front breadths of 
the over-skirt are set 
under the waist, and 
are trimmed with sim- 
ilar ruffles. The waist 
is trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles of batiste 
and linen. The pock- 
ets, collar, and cuffs 
are of blue linen. The 
belt is covered with 
pleated blue linen. 
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MISS FLIP AT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 

Ou, Miss Flip, of New York city, lately went to see 
the show 

That’s held in Philadelphia this season, as you know; 

And the things that damsel saw and heard, the things 
she learned and felt, : 

Would fill an anchorite with joy, or heart of Nero 
melt. 

I heard her tell her dearest friend about it all one 


day, 

And I beg to tell the story in her own sweet girlish 
way. 

“T saw, oh, Rosy! lots of things, The trip was, oh! 
sc fine— 

I wore my écru polonaise with white embroidered 


vine. 

The loveliest machinery, 80 grand, you know; and 
then 

"Twas fun to see them working it—those lovely, dirty 


men. 

My cavalier went wild with rage because I watched 
them so: 

These nobby fellows always are so jealous, dear, you 
know. 

The fine-art gallery, they say, is nice as it can be; 

But really there was such a crowd I didn’t try to see, 

In the Japanese department I bought me such a fan !— 

I wonder how they ever learned to make things in 
Japan. 

And, oh! the way I rushed around, on foot, dear, and 
on chaire, 

Was fearful, for in such a place ‘most every body stares. 

I didn’t mind, because it’s only every hundred years 

Centennials come, and no one cares how just one girl 


appears 

(So anal said) But one can't help one's feelings, 
after all, 

When one’s feathers all get limpsy and one’s puffs get 
squeezed so small. 

But it really is, when all is done, a satisfaction, dear, 

To have been at the Centennial, and not seem green 
and quver. 

And then the silks and flowers, and lovely lace—oh my! 

They make you wild, because, you see, they're awful 
hard to buy. 

To see them does expand the mind, and give you new 


ideas: 

Um going to copy me a dress that’s shown by Madame 
Speers ; ‘ 

I’m going to get a bonnet, too, made just like one I 


saw— 

A perfect darling! just a mass of roses, lace, and 
straw. 

I saw a real live Turk one day (but didn’t like to 
look), 

All dressed in sword and trowsers, like a picture in 


a 

You needn’t go abroad, they say, for all the world is 
there; 

And really I do feel as if I'd been most every where. 

There's every thing on earth to see—such jewelry and 
lace! 

I must say the Centennial is just the sweetest place. 

I went to the Trois Fréres, and had, oh! such a heay- 
enly time 

With Mr. F—— and Harry B—, who really turns out 

ri 


prime. 

Such lovely cream ! although they charge outrageously, 
they »'y— 

Which doesn’t matter much to girls, as we don’t have 
to pay. 

Oh, mercy on us! I must go. But I’m glad I’ve seen 
the show 


And told you all about it, and the things you ought 
to know.” 











AN IDEA, AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 


T was a bright, breezy June day, and people 
I who had work to do did it with a vim. The 
people of Littlefield were generally engaged in 
washing, as it was Monday; and in the outer 
kitchen of one of the most comfortable-looking 
houses a woman in a sun-bonnet, with bare, 
scrawny arms and a slab-sided figure, was mak- 
ing a fierce onslaught on a pile of bedding; soap- 
ing and ringing and wringing, until the things 
looked like the whitest of lamb’s-wool. For 
Charity Denton was a thorough worker, and al- 
ways gave the whole of her mind and body to 
any task in hand, frankly pony | that she 
had never been ornamental, and therefore 
early devoted herself to iy og 

As she now worked over Mrs, Glynn’s weekly 
wash, and especially while rinsing out the pile of 
spare bedclothes which the careful housekeeper 

ways had done up and put away every season, 
Charity was suddenly struck with an idea which 
she considered altogether too good to keep to 
herself. So when Mrs. Glynn’s — appear- 
ed in the kitchen doorway, she called out, in a 
friendly but strongly nasal tone, 

“Pears to me, Car’line, that if I stood in your 
shoes, I should take a summer boarder.” 

The person addressed was so utterly confounded 
by the proposition that she made no reply at all. 

“Got plenty of room,” continued Charity, warm- 
ing with the my wed “no one but you and your 
mar in the hull house, and lots of bedclothes— 
so what’s tohinder? Tell you what, the money’d 
come in real handy, now.” 

A faint flush tinged Caroline Glynn’s pale face. 
“Don’t k of it to mother,” said she, in a low 
tone. “Til think the matter over, Charity, and 
see if it can be done. It is not likely, though.” 

“Poor and proud!” muttered Charity, as Miss 
Glynn withdrew. “Guess J’d fill this house ina 
iy, and make money at it too—even if they ett 

ike all possessed, as they say they do up to the 
hotel.” 

The subject of these thoughts walked slowly 
into the parlor, and glanced around at its old- 
fashioned i She had known them in- 


come to think that it would always be so. 
There were musical advan’ and advan’ 


of books and study that could never be hers ; for 
they had so little besides the house. But what if 
a summer boarder—some nice, quiet lady, for in- 
stance, who could pay well, and thus lighten their 
burden—should be wafted to them ? 
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The idea opened up such delightful possibili- 
ties that Miss Glynn carried it about with her all 
day, and at twilight she even ventured to divulge 
it to her mother. 

Rather to her surprise, that lady replied: “I 
have been thinking the same thing, but did not 
know how you would receive it. The experiment 
might not be altogether pleasant, but it would 
certainly add to our slender stock of ready money. 
You need new summer dresses, Caroline.” 

“Oh no, mother”—with a deprecating shrug ; 
“T have my old Hernani, you know, and two mid- 
dle-aged white dresses, and the pink lawn, ‘and 
so on and so forth,’ as Cousin Aurelia would say 
—dquite a stock for an old maid.” 

“But you are not an old maid,” said Mrs, 
Glynn, with a smile. “There is nothing old-maid- 
ish about you, and in these days women of thirty 
are not nearly so old as they were in my time: 
so do not let me hear any thing of that kind 
again. We will take a boarder, and you shall 
have some new dresses. This life is very monot- 
onous for you, Caroline.” 

Miss Glynn sighed a little ; her mother evident- 
ly had ambition for her still, but she had quietly 
accepted the sober grays and browns of life as 
her natural portion. 

The question of the boarder was settled that 
evening, and took definite shape as some nice 
lady of ample means and no incumbrances, who 
would occupy one of the large front-rooms, and 
keep herself very much within her own limits. 
Any such person in search of a quiet retreat and 
home-like quarters could not fail to be suited at 
the Glynns’. 

The next day Mrs. Glynn walked over to the 
“ Hallet House,” quite a pretentious hotel for Lit- 
tlefield, and requested the proprietor, who was a 
family connection, to send her any surplus guest 
who might apply that at all answered her re- 
quirements. 

“T do not, of course, insist upon all these qual- 
ifications,” continued the good lady ; “ they might 
be varied a little; but I think you understand 
now about the sort of person I want.” 

“TI think I do,” replied the jolly proprietor of 
the Hallet House, as his eye twinkled a little. 
“ Never fear but I'll send you just the right kind. 
_ Zhad such tempting rooms to offer as you 

ve.” 

Mrs. Glynn was quite pleasantly excited over 
the impending change in her family arrange- 
ments, and superintended the ordering of the 
guest-chamber with a view to the comfort and 
convenience of a lady who might be partly an in- 
valid, and disposed to be somewhat “ fussy” in 
such matters. The feather-bed, thoroughly aired 
and shaken, was placed over the mattress, and a 
quilt and comfortable placed over that; linen 
sheets were spread for use, and muslin ones laid 
in reserve in case the former should be discarded 
as chilly ; an extra thick cushion was put in the 
rocking-chair, and a capacious footstool drawn 
in front of it; what Charity called a perfect raft 
of towels filled the wash-stand drawer; and, By 
way of welcome, Miss Glynn arranged some ferns 
and flowers with exquisite taste. 

As a final touch, she placed a single calla lily, 
with its broad leaves, in a sea-shell of glistening 
pearl and emerald green, and then stood for a 
moment to view it with the delicious thrill of 
satisfaction that follows the creation of a poem. 
The snowy white curtains were her inspiration 
too, the cornices being formed of ivy sprays grow- 
ing in bottles of water placed at either side. 

No boarding-house ever held just such a room ; 
but this was the Glynns’ first attempt at taking 
boarders, and they seemed to think that they 
should actually be treated as guests. The room 
certainly did look very sweet and pleasant; and 
with a parting glance at its arrangements, Caro- 
line Glynn wondered what the lady who was to 
occupy it would be like, and what influence she 
would exert on her own future life. For Mr. 
Hallet had sent them word, in a hasty note, that 
a guest was coming; man-like, however, he en- 
tered into no particulars, simply stating the bare 
fact that a boarder would arrive the next day, with 
the intention of making a lengthened sojourn. 

Mrs. and Miss Glynn were ladies, and not un- 
duly excited over the expected arrival; but nev- 
ertheless they did feel just a little nervous over 
the advent of a perfect stranger into their family 
circle ; and when the hack from the dépét rum- 
bled up to the door just at sundown, they glanced 
with some anxiety at its various occupants. A 
severe-looking old lady in spectacles made a 
move, and they feared that she was the coming 
woman ; this fear presently shifted to a sort of 
female rhinoceros with an upright plume in her 
preposterously small hat; but the vehicle was so 
crowded that it seemed almost impossible for any 
particular set of limbs and belongings to get dis- 
entangled and appear upon éerra firma as an in- 
dependent individual. 

The feat was finally accomplished, however, 
and a very gentleman-like man, past his first 
youth, perhaps, but not middle-aged, bowed po- 
litely to the amazed ladies as he presented a card 
on which was written, “ Mr. Clarence Hill.” 

“There is certainly some mistake,” said Mrs. 
Glynn, a little stiffly: “we were expecting a lady, 
not a gentleman.” 

“T am afraid, then,” replied Mr. Hill, with a 
smile, “that the blame rests with my friend Mr. 
Hallet, to whom I wrote to procure me comforta- 
ble, retired quarters in a strictly private house ; 
but I desired to make no secret of my misfortune 
as to sex. It seems, Mrs. Glynn,” he continued, 
persuasively, “that I know you, from Mr. Hallet’s 
description, better than you know me, and there- 
fore I can not, as perhaps I should do, retire at 
once with an apology, but must beg you, at least, 
to take me into consideration. I am a harmless 
literary man, of very quiet habits, and should be 
most thankful for a summer shelter in this very 
attractive old mansion.” 

Mrs. Glynn felt embarrassed and undecided, 
and her daughter was of no assistance whatever, 





being utterly unprepared for such an emergency 
as this, and scarcely knowing whether she wished 
the intruder to remain or not. 

“ Walk in, Mr. Hill,” said the elder lady at last. 
“ You will think us very inhospitable, but we are 
quite taken by surprise at the appearance of a 
gentleman as our guest for the summer; and we 
are such a quiet household of women that I am 
afraid you would find it very dull. Had you not 
better go to the hotel ?” 

Mr. who had evidently made up his mind 
to stay where he was, protested that he could not 
think of such a thing. The work upon which he 


was rendered quiet absolutely necessary, 
and he taken a long journey purposely to find 
the home-like retreat which now him ; 


and while unwilling to force his society upon the 
ladies, he really hoped they might find it in their 
hearts to let him stay. 

In short, he staid; and while he was en 
in washing his hands in the dainty-looking apart- 
ment above, mother and daughter held a council 
below upon the dilemma in which they 
found themselves. It was concluded to charter 
a small girl for daily service, and this, with oc- 
casional assistance from Charity Denton, would 
bridge over most of the difficulties resulting from 
the unexpected turn which affairs had taken. 
Mrs. Glynn threatened, woman-like, to give Ben- 
jamin Hallet, Esq., “a piece of her mind ;” but 
whether the donation would be properly appreci- 
ated was at least doubtful. 

At the tea table Mr. Hill was quite enthusiastic 
over his room, declaring that the flowers had been 
arranged by an artist. Miss Glynn flushed so 
vividly at this that he was left in no doubt as to 
the artist’s name. 

He continued; with a smile: “ We poor bache- 
lors are so accustomed to neglected-looking quar- 
ters that we feel intensely grateful when a little 
beauty is vouchsafed us. I t, however, that 
these careful preparations were made for me in 
the imaginary character of a lady. That Sleepy 
Hollow of a chair, with its most inviting foot- 
stool, was never intended to encourage the nat- 
ural laziness of a male creature. I shall feel 
quite like an impostor while luxuriating in that 
very lady-like apartment.” 

The ladies laughed, and soon felt almost as 
much at their ease with this new inmate as 
though he had been an old acquaintance. The 
evening meal was wonderfully brightened, and 
they sat so long at the table that Charity glanced 
in once or twice “to see if the folks were ever 
going to get through eating.” 

For Miss Denton owned a very small and very 
red mansion on the outskirts of the village, in 
partnership, it might be said, with a very assum- 
ing cat of gigantic mould; and the four-legged 
partner guarded the premises like a Cerberus 
during the day, but was always impatient for the 
return of the bread-winner at twilight, that he 
might begin his nightly course of dissipation. 
The spinster, weak in this one point, stood in 
awe of “Crab,” and, like the mariners of old, 
guided her returning footsteps by the stars. She 
knew now that Venus wouid be glittering like a 
great solitaire diamond high in the zenith before 
she could “set back the dishes” and present her- 
self to the justly incensed “Crab,” and mutter- 
ed discontentedly over the inconsiderateness of 
“folks keeping up such an everlasting talking 
about nothing.” . 

But Mrs. Glynn stood in awe of Charity, who 
could “turn her hand to any thing,” and was not 
to be slighted in a village where few cared to 
work except for themselves; and remembering 
her chronic haste to be gone, the dining-room 
was vacated for the piazza. 

It was a very pleasant evening; and all but 
Charity were quite satisfied to accept the new- 
comer in his real character of a gentleman. The 
spinster, however, followed the advice of the phi- 
losophers, to study people rather than books, her 
access to the latter having been limited ; and this 
study had become a passion, until her organ of 
inquisitiveness was inordinately developed. Now 
a strange lady would have been a perfect gold 
mine in such an uneventful place as Littlefield ; 
but what could one get out of a man? Her own 
notion, too, their taking a boarder; but she had 
not for this sort of thing at all. 

So ity went home at last, intensely dis- 
gusted, and “Crab” snarled at her for being so 
late. The moment his supper was swallowed, he 
whisked his tail around the corner on the double- 
quick, without a qualm of conscience for the lone- 
liness of his partner. 

The next morning Caroline Glynn examined the 
pink lawn dress with some misgivings; but its 
rosy hue cast a very becoming glow over her 
somewhat pale fairness, while pretty brown 
hair, with its heavy wave, the deep eyes of change- 
ful tints, and general air of innate gentility, form- 
ed quite an attractive whole. 

was the decision at which Mr. Hill speed- 
ily arrived. He was a close observer, and no- 
ticing the slight awkwardness produced by long 
isolation, the half-shy, half-defensive attitude, as 
though not sure of being understood, he said to 
himself that there were great capabilities in this 
somewhat countrified Miss Glynn. He had not 
fallen in love with her, but she interested him ; 
and circumstanced as he was, it seemed a praise- 
worthy sort of mission to draw her out. 

And Caroline talked under his skillful guid- 
ance, and talked well, flushing constantly at her 
own enjoyment of this novel experience of culti- 
vated male society, while Mrs. Glynn listened with 
delighted surprise to her daughter’s unexpected 
“coming out.” She had scarcely thought it was 
in her; and she was beginning to regard her 
summer boarder quite in the light of a blessing, 
when Charity scornfully requested her presence 
in the upper regions. 

The spinster had been “ putting to rights” in 
the intruder’s room, pending the advent of the 
small girl; and her general disapproval of the 


gentleman culminated in virtuous indignation 











when she beheld Mrs. Glynn’s best feather-bed 
ignominiously tossed upon the floor. 

“T guess he’s a regular rowdy,” said Charity, 
oracularly; “and you'd best git shet of him al- 
together, Miss Glynn, if you don’t want all your 
best things sp’iled. Any man that don’t know a 
good bed when he sees it, ain’t fit to be trusted.” 

Much to her — Mrs. Glynn smiled. 

“There was really no other place for it,” she 
replied, “as he evidently did not wish to sleep 
upon feathers ; and we will jus’ move it into the 
west room.” 

The comfortables Lad been discarded too, and 
nothing was left but a somewhat rocky straw 
mattress. When they met again, Mr. Hill said, 
laughingly, 

“T hope, my dear madam, that you did not 
think I treated your feather-bed disrespectfully. 
As I am not a delicate lady, I have quite a horror 
of sinking into those feathery depths, and must 
confess to a strong partiality for a Spartan-like 
couch. I have camped out too much on the bare 
ground to take kindly to downy nests.” 

Caroline had been somewhat afraid that, as a 
literary man who wanted quiet, their inmate 
might turn out to be a sort of granny in perpet- 
ual dressing-gown and slippers ; but this feather- 
bed episode quite re-assured her. Mr. Hill un- 
folded by degrees into a delightful combination 
of manly energy and almost feminine refinement. 
His pedestrian powers were almost appalling, 
and he seemed to live out-of-doors quite as mu 
as in. Most of his thinking, he said, was done 
in woodland paths or on rocky crags; and he 
seldom returned from his daily excursions with- 
out bringing rare trophies of vines and blossoms 
and mosses, that were arranged by Miss Glynn in 
most unique and beautiful combinations. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Hill, one day, as he 
stood before a tall vase wreathed about with 
sprays of wild morning-glory, “that you arrange 
flowers more artistically than any one I ever 
met? A few wild things or common blossoms 
and grasses become in your hands miracles of 
beauty.” 

“T am very glad to know that you think so,” 
was the frank reply, “ because you have seen so 
much that is beautiful, while I have only my 
dreams. I have found, too, that so many simple 
things give me pleasure which other people only 
laugh at.” 

“ Uncultivated people,” said her companion, 
““who can see no beauty in any thing that does 
not represent so many dollars and cents, or that 
can not, at least, be put to some practical use. 
If I do not exactly hate these male and female 
Gradgrinds, ‘I always feel better when they are 
out of the room.’” 

“T have sometimes feared,” continued Miss 
Glynn, “that I am wrongly constructed, for I do 
not enjoy visiting much. The ladies here gener- 
ally talk about the newest recipes for cake.” 

“ And about their servants, I sup 7 

“ Well, not very much of that, as it is the gen- 
eral custom here for families to do their own 
work ; but they talk so much about each other, 
and so little about flowers and books, that mother 
often complains, when I go out with her, that I 
have nothing to say.” 

Mr. Hill did not wonder at this, but he was 
thinking deeply; and presently he asked, “ Have 
your dreams of beauty, Miss Glynn, ever taken 
the form of designing? Do you ever imagine, 
for instance, any particular combination for wall- 

rs or carpets ?” 

“ Often and often,” was the enthusiastic reply: 
“T get so weary of the things I see, they are so 
seldom pretty; and I am vain enough to think 
that if I only knew how to take hold of the work 
at all in the way of execution, I could produce 
something that would be more than a mere floor 
or wall covering. I have a pet carpet snugly 
laid away in one of the inner cells of my imag- 
ination, and doubly locked and guarded from pro- 
fane eyes; but I will show you ‘the swan’s nest 
among the reeds,’ if you care to see it.” 

Scarcely had the words passed her lips when 
the speaker colored vividly, and wished that Mrs. 
Browning had never been born. What coud 
possess her to bring out that unfortunate quota- 
tion with all its accessories ? 

“Please unroll the goods,” said Mr. Hill, as- 
suming a critical air. 

Regaining her composure with an effort, Miss 
Glynn continued: “I call it my pansy carpet, 
and it has, at least, the recommendation of being 
original, for I have never seen one like it. But 
perhaps you have ?” . 

Her auditor assured her in advance that he 
never had, and that pansies, moreover, were a sort 
of passion with him—he would shower them ev- 
ery where if he could. 

“Tt is quite simple: only a white ground, with 
clusters of large purple pansies and buds cover- 
ing it closely. It would be pretty, I think, with 

n furniture.” 

“A very light sea green,” suggested Mr. Hill; 
“T have it before me now, though it is somethin, 
like the light that never was on sea or land. 
The pansies would also be exquisite with amber 
or gold-colored furnishings. Miss Glynn, I de- 
mand the freedom of this pansy carpet without 
delay: it is too beautiful to remain captive in an 
inner cell of your imagination; and it is your 
plain duty to give it to the public at once.” 

“ But I have not the least idea how to set about 
it,” was the reply, as the speaker trembled with 
a sort of vague hope. 

“T will set about it for you,” said her companion, 
decisively. “ All that I ask of you is obedience. 
We must be prepared for failure; but we can at 
least make the attempt. I propose, Miss Glynn, 
that you shall design carpets ; and if you care for 
‘filthy lucre,’ the profession ought in time to 
yield you a competence.” 

“T do not care so much for ‘ filthy lucre’ as for 
what ‘filthy lucre’ buys,” replied Caroline, Mr. 
Hill thinking the while what a pretty smile she 
had. “One of my dreams from childhood has 
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been to array my mother in a black velvet dress, 
with belongings to match ; and I want likewise 
a few vanities for myself, and books and pic- 
tures, besides ‘ other things too numerous to men- 
tion.’ I have other visions for carpets—one of 
sea mosses and another of autumn leaves; and I 
think that, with the slightest encouragement, I 
could spin them out indefinitely.” 

She spoke gayly; and Mr. Hill responded in 
the same tone, “ We shall see.” 

The gentleman made a day’s visit to the near- 
est city, which was not very near; and on his 
return he handed Miss Glynn a box-like parcel, 
in which he told her she would find her tools. 

“Not a word, please,” said he, laughingly, as 
she looked rather indisposed to accept the gift. 
“You promised obedience, you know; and this 
is a partnership concern, in which I shall expect 
my full share of profit.” 

Mrs. Glynn approved warmly of the enterprise. 
She was so glad that Caroline had something to 
interest her, poor child! and she saw no good 
reason to refuse Mr. Hill’s kindness. So Caro- 
line untied her parcel, and found a complete set 
of water-color paints in liquid form, and another 
in cakes, fine and coarse brushes, and quite a lit- 
tle store of designing paper. She had not had 
such a treat since she was a child, and thought 
it a heaven upon earth to sit and daub coarse 
wood-cuts with blue and red paint. There were 
also two or three small worsted patterns that 
were evidently intended as guides—one of pan- 
sies, another of autumn leaves; and Mr. Hill had 
called upon a friend of his, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of cloths, who furnished him with the 
designing paper, and with valuable information 
for the amateur designer. 

It was quite a surprise to Miss Glynn to find 
the paper in squares, like very coarse worsted 

‘patterns, and to be told that she must count 
these squares accurately, and have them in her 
design of just the same number as the threads in 
Brussels carpeting. This was rather hampering 
genius; but without this “fitting in,” the most ex- 
quisite patterns would be usel She decided to 
make her first attempt with the autumn léaves— 
the pansies were too dear to her heart to run the 
risk of spoiling in a crude effort; and carefully 
measuring and counting, she began with a trem- 





a hand. 

hat fascinating work it was! Any one with 
a vivid imagination knows the delight of working 
with bright worsteds and embroidery silks; and 
Caroline Glynn laid on the rich colors of her au- 
tumn leaves with all the pleasant excitement of 
an inspired artist. It was not a high order of 
art, but it was in a measure creating the beauti- 
ful; and scattering the maple leaves thickly on a 
ground of pale green moss, just as they might be 
supposed to have fallen in the woods, the flushed 
and hopeful work-woman regarded her work with 
a certain feeling of delighted surprise. By Mr. 
Hill’s advice she had taken plenty of time over 
it; and after a week or so of patient and thor- 
oughly happy labor, the carpet design of autumn 
leaves was ready for family criticism. 

Mrs. Glynn’s opening remark brought forth a 
burst of laughter from the other two ; she said it 
looked exactly like a piece of carpet. Mr. Hill 
expressed his unqualified approbation, although 
careful not to do this extravagantly; for it was 
just possible that the carpet people might not see 
itas he did. They did not, in fact, for the firm to 
whom it was dispatched sent it back with beauti- 
ful promptness, and pronounced it “ mixed up.” 

“it was very presumptuous of me,” said Miss 
Glynn, with a heart-sick feeling of disappoint- 
ment, “to to succeed.” 

“Now J feel quite encouraged,” rejoined Mr. 
Hill, with comical cheerfulness ; “the worst stage 
is passed, and the second is far more likely to be 
productive of satisfactory returns. I do not in- 
tend to give up my share of the fortune without 
a struggle; and so, if you please, we will try the 
pansies next. Our materials will carry us through 
quite a list of original designs.” 

Mrs. Glynn had quite set her heart on a parlor 
carpet of the autumn-leaf pattern ; and Mr. Hill 
assured her that she need not despair of it. When 
her daughter became famous, the rejected pattern 
would probably be received with enthusiasm. 

Miss Glynn patiently resumed her work, but 
with not quite so blithe a heart as she brought to 
her first task ; and in course of time the pansies 
were beautifully grouped and colored, and so well 
executed in detail that Mr. Hill could scarcely re- 
frain from congratulating his protégée on hav- 
ing achieved a certain success. But knowing the 
dreadful perversity of human nature as repre- 
sented by those who bring down the flights of 
genius to their market value in currency, he wisely 
contented himself with the assurance that this sec- 
ond attempt was characterized by a marked im- 
provement. 

The pansies were sent forth to seek their for- 
tune, and then there was a lull in the designing 
business. But even the little excitement of hope 
and congenial occupation had done Miss Glynn 
a world of good; and so had the volumes of 
choice literature to which she had hitherto been 
almost a stranger, and of which Mr. Hill appeared 
to have an exhaustless store. She was expand- 
ing and blooming into fresh youth and prettiness, 
with a constant color now, and a buoyant elastic- 
ity of spirit that quite surprised her mother. “ It 
must be the walking,” thought Mrs. Glynn; for 
Caroline occasionally accompanied Mr. Hill on 
some of his more reasonable rambles; although, 
in usual country style, she had rarely passed the 
confines of the yjllage before. It is always the 
city people who do the walking. - 

“T almost wonder,” said Miss Glynn, one day, 
when they were discussing Rossetti and “The 
Blesséd Damosel,” “that you do not include ‘C. 
H.L.’ among your favorites. Langdon, I read 
somewhere, is his name. He is a great favorite 
of mine, and appears to be the centre of interest 
to the reading public just now. But you have 
never offered me one of his volumes.” 





“ Unfortunately,” rejoined Mr. Hill, “I know 
him a little too well to be enthusiastic about him. 
He is somewhat overrated, I think.” 

Miss Glynn glanced up a little indignantly. 
This must be the petty jealousy of rival author- 
ship. And she replied, quite stiffly, “I donot agree 
with you in the least. I admire ‘C. H. L.’ ex- 
ceedingly ; and if the real man is faithfully rep- 
resented by his writings, I should say, Blessed is 
the woman whom he calls wife. The love of a 
great soul like his would ennoble a princess.” 

Mr. Hill bowed without reply. Miss Glynn was 
evidently prepared-to do battle for her hero, and 
he did not enjoy argument. 

Caroline turned away half offended, and won- 
dered if she had not been a little too warm. But 
it was not her nature to do things by halves ; and 
the sweet, dreamy Lag ge “C. H. L.,” with 
their current of thorough manliness and 
flashes of the most refined humor, a both 
to the heart and the intellect; while even 
the ordinary multitude acknowledged the writer’s 
power, such women as Caroline Glynn enshrined 
him in their very heart of hearts. 

Not very long after this conversation, the two 
people who conducted it were wandering in quest 
of the sunset, and climbed a certain “Prospect 
Hill,” from whence they could look down com- 
fortably upon the world below. 

“Thave brought you something from the mail,” 
said the gentleman; and his companion’s heart 
beat rapidly. She almost dreaded to hear the 
fateful letter. 

“Tt is addressed to me,” continued Mr. Hill; 
“and though not exactly what I had hoped for, it 
is more encouraging than the first one. Mr. Clegg 
says, ‘The design submitted to us shows talent 
and originality, but is not suited to our purpose, 
as we import every thing except our ingrains. 
Wishing you better success elsewhere,” etc. 

Miss Glynn sat silently tracing figures with the 
point of her parasol. Her disappointment was too 
great for speech. 

The heavens were rolling back gates of gold, 
from whence issued winged cloudlets of rose and 
violet, floating like beautiful butterflies over the 
clear blue ether, then vanishing like those living 
flowers, to be seen no more. But the two who 
had gone ostensibly to see the sunset were not 
looking out, but in. 

Caroline Glynn wondered if she were not dream- 
ing when her companion said, “I hope you will 
not think that I presume upon your kindness in 
giving me the pleasure of at least trying to open 
the way for your talents, which, I am confident, 
will find their legitimate field yet ; but I want our 
partnership placed upon a different basis. Car- 
oline, can this ever be ?” 

“Oh no,” she replied, hastily; “I dare not. I 
know your secret, Mr. Langdon: the whole name 
was in that volume of Tennyson you gave me yes- 
terday. Why did you deceive us so?” 

“T did not wish to deceive you. I gave you 
the truth, but not the whole truth, in regard to 
my name. It may sound conceited to say that 
if I had come here as Clarence Hill Langdon in- 
stead of ‘ Mr. Hill,’ my studies would have been 
sadly interrupted; but this is my excuse. You 
may not care for me enough to marry me, Caro- 
line; but why dare not?” 

“Think of your ideals,” was the reply, “and 
then think of me, I should be simply mad to do 
such a thing. But what must you think of me, 
after my speech about ‘C, H. L.?” 

“T will answer you in your own words slightly 
transposed: Blessed is the man whom you call 
husband! The love of a t soul like yours 
would ennoble a prince. A little ephemeral fame 
is a very small gift to lay at your feet. I have 
hitherto had no intention of marrying, Caroline, 
and I have repeated this to myself several times 
since I came here; but every day has convinced 
me more and more that I could not live without 
you.” 


“Well,” soliloquized Charity, who encounter- 
ed the pair as they returned to the house, with 
the glory of the sunset on their faces, “ there’s a 
match, if ever there was one. Seems kind of 
providential, now, for Car’line, their takin’ a board- 
er, for she was gettin’ along, Car’line was; and 
I guess, after all, the feller ain’t much worse than 
the rest of ’em.” 

This dubious phraseology really signified a faint 
approval of “ Mr. Hill,” as compared with his sex 
generally, and the engagement may therefore be 
said to have had upon it at the outset the dew of 
Miss Denton’s forgiveness and blessing. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To ours Burrer ror Wivrsr Use.—Reduce sepa- 
rately to fine powder in a dry mortar two pounds of the 
best and whitest common salt, one pound of saltpetre, 
and one pound of white sugar. Sift these ingredients, 
and then blend them well. Put the whole in a close- 
covered jar, to be used as required. One ounce of this 
composition to be added to every pound of butter, just 
as you take it from the charn, sprinkling and working 
it in the same manner as usually with the salt alone. 
Observe, however, in the first place, to work the butter 
until entirely freed from milk ; then weigh it, and to 
every pound of butter add one ounce of this composi- 
tion. Butter thus cured must be kept three or four 
weeks before it is fit for use. 

Fermery.—A dish made from fresh wheat, and con- 
sequently a harvest delicacy. It is, however, very 
much liked by some persons for breakfast or dessert 
throughout the summer months. Beat the wheat un- 
til the husk comes off. Then boil it until thoroughly 
done with a little water; then add fresh milk, and 
boil it for a few minutes longer, so that the milk may 
be thickened. One quart and a half of milk is suffi- 
cient for ten persons. Eaten with sugar and nutmeg. 

Bracxserny Wie, No, 1.—Cover your blackberries 
with water. Let them stand twenty-four hours. 
Squeeze and strain them through a cloth, after which 
add three pounds of brown sugar to each gallon of 
juice. Let it stand for thirty-six hours, carefully skim- 
ming as the scum rises. Then put it in demijohns, 
tying a piece of muslin over the mouth. Before put- 





ting into the demijohns, add to each gallon the third 
of an ounce of pulverized alum. Bottle in November 
or March. 

Bracxserry Wrve, No, 2.—Express the juice from 
the blackberries. To the squeezed pulp add as much 
water as it has yielded juice, and stir for half an hour ; 
then strain, and mix with the juice. To every gallon 
of this mixture add two and a half pounds—or, better, 
three pounds—of white sugar. Place the vessel in a 
cellar to ferment, and cover the mouth with grease, so 
as to admit air but exclude insects. Bottle in the fall, 
after fermentation has ceased. The wine prepared by 
this recipe has peculiar medicinal qualities, and many 
invalids have been known to derive benefit from its 


use. 

Buiackxserry Wuse, No. 3.—Cover your blackberries 
with cold water. Mash and wash them well. Let 
them stand so for twelve hours; then strain, and to 
every gallon of juice allow three pounds of common 
brown sugar. Skimitcarefully. Putin several sheets 
of brown paper, and let it remain three days. Then 
skim it again, and put it in your cask. Let it alone 
till March. Then strain again, and bottle. These di- 
rections, if carefully carried out, will insure you ex- 
cellent wine. 

Ioxp Tza.—To six cupfuls of boiling water put six 
heaping tea-spoonfuls of tea. The best way to make 
it is to put one cupful of boiling water to the whole 
quantity of tea, and let it draw a little before adding 
the other cupfuls of water. Boil with it about twenty 
lumps of loaf-sugar. When it has drawn sufficiently, 
strain it off into bottles, and put it on the ice to be- 
come thoroughly cool. When ready to drink it, let 
there be put into each glass a thin slice of lemon and 
some crushed ice. This has become of late days a 
most popular drink for both breakfast and supper dur- 
ing the warm days of the three summer months. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE first passage across the East River on 
the “‘ traveler”’ wire of the great bridge was 
an exciting scene, witnessed by thousands of 
eager and anxious spectators. It was made by 
Mr. E, F. Farrington, Superintendent of Con- 
struction, on August 25. The ‘“traveler,’’ it 
will be understood, is simply a steel wire three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter and 6800 feet 
long, stretching over the towers from anchorage 
to anchorage. It is worked by a steam-engine 
at the foot of the Brooklyn anchorage, and pass- 
ing through a combination of pa at each 
anchorage, forms the longest belt ec tion in 
the world. On the day appointed for this peril- 
ous voyage, the wharves adjacent to both towers 
were thronged, and from windows and house- 
tops, from boats and steamers, eager eyes watch- 
ed every detail of the proceedings. About half 
past one in the afternoon, when every arrange- 
ment had been perfected, a large United States 
was hoisted on the summit of each tower, 
and Mr. Farrington took his seat in a “‘ boat- 
swain’s chair,’”’ fastened to the “‘traveler.” A 
red signal flag waved from the top of the Brook- 
lyn tower, the engine started, and the intrepid 
voyager was suspended in mid-air, while after a 
moment of breathless silence the crowds below 
sent up shout after shout of wild applause, and 
shrill steam-whistles reverberated across the 
river. As he approached the Brooklyn tower, 
reat care was exercised in working the wire 
est he be dashed against the masonry; but the 
distance—900 feet—was safely accomplished in 
about four minutes, and strong hands grasped 
him and assisted him to a foot-bold on the tower. 
Cheers rent the air; but the trip was not yet 
finished. The ‘chair’ was carried across the 
tower, fastened to the wire on the other side, 
and presently Mr. Farrington was swung out 
over the river, with a distance of 1600 feet to be 
traversed on the wire before reaching the New 
York tower. Midway over the river he waved 
his hat in recognition of numerous salutes from 
the steamboats; and on arriving at the New 
York tower he remarked that ‘‘ the view of the 
river while crossing was delightful.’ Again the 
‘traveler’? moved, and in twenty-two minutes 
from the time he first took his seat on the Brook- 
lyn side he was landed safely at the New York 
anchorage, amidst the prolonged applause of an 
enthusiastic crowd. 

The next day another wire, designed for a sec- 
ond “traveler,” was lashed to the one already 
in position, and carried over the river. It was 
necessary that these lashings should be cut; 
and this perilous work was performed by four 
experienced workmen. Each was provided 
with a“ boatswain’s chair,’’ attached to an iron 
shackle, which ran along the wire; a rope which, 
turned over the wire, would check their course; 
and a keen-edged knife. They were carried 
down the incline simply by the force of gravity, 
and successfully performed the dangerous task, 
though not without some difficulties. After 
seven tempotary wires have been stretched 
across the river, a foot-bridge will be built for 
the use of the workmen; and then will com- 
mence the great work of laying the four perma- 
nent cables, each one of which will consist of no 
less than 6000 finely tempered steel wires. 








Hereafter there are to be two “twenty-five 
cent days” every month at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition—the second and fourth Saturdays of each 
month. The success of the first day of cheaper 
admissions, which occurred in August, shows 
that the plan is likely to be SS and profit- 
able. Saturday is a sort of holiday with many 
classes, who will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. 





Less than ten years ago Bar Harbor, at Mount 
Desert, was a little fishing village, with one 
small tavern. Since then it has become a pop- 
ular summer resort, with scores of hotels and 
many co Driving, rowing, and fishing 
are the chief amusements, and a freedom from 
the restraints of fashion prevails that renders 
this resort very restful. 





Benzine is said to be a remedy for slugs and 
other insects which infest flowers. A few drops 
scattered over the plants will suffice, and the 
odor of the benzine soon disappears. 





A singular fact which has been developed in 
connection with the case of little Charley Ross 
is the number of children closely resembling 
him which are found in suspicious keeping. The 
Omaha Herald gives an account of a little boy 
found, only a short time ago, living with a col- 
ored family in that city, whose appearance cor- 
responded remarkably with that of Charley Ross 








—every thing but the color of his eyes. The 
child gave his name as Eddie Ross, remembered 
having been once carried away by a man in a 
wagon when he was playing with his brothers, 
spoke of having lived in a great city, and there 
were many other coincidences. Evidently he 
was a stolen child. 





The most comforting physician we have heard 
of ney is Dr. G——. A sick patient recently 
asked if he should surely recover. 

“Tnfallibly,” answered the man of medicine, 
taking from his pocket a paper full of figures. 
“ Here, look at the statistics of your case. You 
will find that one per cent. of those attacked 
with your malady is cured.”’ 

‘* Well?’ said the sick man, in an unsatisfied 
manner. 

“Well, you are the hundredth person with 
this disease that I have had under my care, and 
the first ninety-nine are all dead.”’ 





A recently issued report of the work done by 
the “Sick Relief Bureau”’ of the Children’s Aid 
Society furnishes some painfully interesting 
items. We make a few brief quotations: 


“For twenty-four successive days of last month 
[July] a child ander five years of age died in this city 
every fifteen minutes—an average of nearly 1000 a 
week. Every effort that we could command was em- 

loyed to check this awful slaughter of the innocents. 
Bar relief work was begun two weeks earlier this year 
than usual, and at the commencement of the heated 
term we doubled our force of physicians and visitors. 
Our physicians are men of long experience, and be- 
stow the same attentive care on the r children that 
they give to patients in their private practice. Med- 
fm 4 attendance, medicine, and nourishing food have 
been promptly furnished free of charge to poor sick 
children in all parts of the city....Our experience has 
always been that the poor suffer more in summer than 
in winter. In summer most of the public charities are 
pended, and hundreds of families that afford em- 
ployment in winter are out of town, so that the poor 
mothers hardly know where to apply for aid....Our 
physicians’ reports show that the principal diseases 
treated have been cholera infantum, diarrhcea, maras- 
mus, whooping-cough, and scarlet fever, and less than 
seven per cent. have terminated fatally.” 








A waiter advertises in one of our daily papers 
for a situation, his pre-eminent qualification be- 
ing his ability to “fold napkins in 300 different 
ways, in the perfect image of every kind of bird.” 





In Wagner’s theatre at Baireuth the scenic 
effects are described as remarkable. The most 
minute attention is given to details. The stage 
is not lighted in the usual way, but the light is 
diffused over the whole scene, and is constantly 
changing, as in nature. Cloud effects are freely 
and utifully employed. When a change of 
scene becomes necessary during an act, it is ac- 
complished gradually and naturally. The scene- 

inting is not only magnificent, but it is truth- 

ul, and the costumes are spoken of as not only 
brilliant, but poetical. 





Chicago is rejoicing over the announcement 
that A. T. Stewart & Co. have leased three blocks 
of buildings on Wabash Avenue, in that city, for 
the purpose of establishing there a great mer- 
cantlle business. 


A farm of fifty acres and $50,000 have been 
c= to the Governor of Massachusetts by Mr. 

illiam Emerson Baker, of the sewing-machine 
firm of Grover & Baker, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a college of cookery. 





About half a mile from Decorah, Iowa, is an 
“ice cave’ nearly two hundred feet deep, enter- 
ed in the side of a bluff at an angle of some fifty 
degrees. It seems to be a fissure in the rocks, 
caused by some convulsion of nature. At the 
entrance the sides are cold and wet, and the 
dripping of water is heard. Farther on the wa- 
ter freezes, and the sides and bottom of the cave 
are covered with ice. It is said, however, that 
in the winter no ice forms in this cave, and even 
that of summer disappears—a remarkable fact, 
if true. 





At a hair-dresser’s establishment in London 
may be read this odd label, attached to an exhi- 
bition of tresses of feminine hair: ‘‘ Ladies’ own 
short-comings made up.’’ For some reason the 
letter 6 was considered superfluous in this adyer- 
tisement. 





The story of the wonderful land-slide from 
Mount Willey, by which, on August 28, 1826, 
nine persons were hurried into eternity, is fa- 
miliar to every one. In commemoration of this 
sad event, occurring as it did just half a century 
ago, a large party went from the Crawford House 
on August 28 to the original Willey House, 
which is still in a very good condition. There 
were short but appropriate services —prayer, 
music by the band, and an address. A proces- 
sion was then formed, which marched to the spot 
where the bodies of three of the victims were 
found, and each one cast a pebble on the monu- 
ment or cairn, which is composed entirely of 
pebbles, the band meanwhile playing a dirge. 
Among the ladies present was a daughter of 
Thomas Crawford, the old mountaineer. 





A Boston cat has for years made her home on 
the high seas. She has taken many a voyage 
from Boston to the Azores and back again on 
the ship Kate Williams. When the ship reaches 
the “‘Hub’’ puss lands, and has a social time 
with old friends on shore. The following inci- 
dent is related of her: ‘* One day she stopped on 
shore a little longer than usual, and when she 
returned to the wharf, she found the ship had 
sailed without her. She gazed with longing 
eyes far out over the water, and sniffed her whisk- 
ers as if scenting out the track of the invisible 
ship. But she knew it was of nouse. She knew 
the ways of the ship too well. Every day for 
three months she appeared on the wharf with 
clock-like regularity, and sniffed and gazed, and 
gazed and sniffed. There were plenty of ships 
coming and going, but they were nothing to her. 
At last the right onecame. It had hardly touch- 
ed the wharf before a cat, grown thin and gaunt 
with anxious months of waiting and watching, 
sprang on board and made a dash for the cap- 
tain’s room, where, finding him, she sprang on 
to him, put her nose in his neck, and meow-wow- 
wowed, meow-wow-wowed, and talked, and talk- 
ed, and told such a pitiful feline tale as never 
— a captain’s ear before. That ship never 


as a chance to leave puss on shore now. She 
is sailing the seas in high feather to-day."’ 
. 
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THE CRADLES. 
L 

Larrep in the elder, and wrapped in the silk, 

A cherub watching her beautiful rest, 
Carven from ivory white as milk, 

The little princess lies in her nest; 
And the upstretched wings hold the drift of lace 
That floats like a cloud round the flower-sweet face, 
While jeweled ladies wave to and fro 
Great plumes that perfume the winds they blow. 


IL. 
Folded in fleece, and swinging aloft 

In the rough-rolled sheet of hemlock bark, 
The pioneer baby sleeps as soft, 

Though round her the forest frowns vast and dark, 
Where the axe rings clear and the bird sings high, 
And the beagt with a crash is leaping by, 

And the shaft of sunshine comes and goes, 
And the wild bee fancies her cheek a rose. 


Ii. 


Long, long ago, in the misty gleam 
Of that elder day where the ways divide, 
Their little ancestress dreamed her dream 
By the spear-heads’ glow and the camp-fire’s side, 
While the blood of battle across the night 
Yet sang of the awful joys of fight, 
And with all its dints of fray and field, 
One rocked her to sleep in her father’s shield. 








MARY STUART AND 
ELIZABETH. 
See illustration on double page. 


HIS fine picture was suggested by a scene In 
the third act of Schiller’s drama of Maria 
Stuart, where Mary Queen of Scots and Elizabeth 
of England are brought face to face in the park 
of Fotheringhay Castle, the English prison of 
Mary. It is the most spirited scene in the whole 
play, full of dramatic power and passion. Our 
readers will be better able to appreciate the art- 
ist’s work if we give them a slight sketch of the 
strategy employed to bring about a meeting be- 
tween the ruler of England and her royal cap- 


tive. 

In Schiller’s play, Mortimer, nephew of Sir 
Paulet, commandant of Fotheringhay Castle, ac- 
cepts from Elizabeth a commission to assassinate 
Mary. So far from intending to carry this design 
into execution, he forms a plot to release the 
captive Queen, and communicates his intention 
to the Earl of Leicester at the court of Elizabeth, 
in the hope of enlisting the co-operation of the 
latter. Leicester endeavors to dissuade him from 
the project, and suggests another plan, that of 
bringing the two queens together, in the hope 
that Mary may plead her own cause successfully, 
or that the sight of her distress may move the 
heart of Elizabeth to compassion. He undertakes 
to bring about the meeting. Mortimer is distrust- 
ful of the success of this plan, and protests 
against delay in the rescue of Mary, when the 
sudden entrance of his royal mistress puts an end 
to the discussion. Mortimer hastily takes his 
leave. An animated conversation ensues between 
Leicester and Elizabeth, the result of which is 
that the Queen with great reluctance consents to 
meet Mary in the park of Fotheringhay Castle. 

In the fear that Mary may shrink from the 
meeting with her fearful rival, the project is not 
communicated to her until she has been decoyed 
into the park, and Elizabeth being close at hand, 
retreat becomes impossible. The scene, as the 
Queen of England is brought syddenly face to 
face with the victim of her oppression, is intense- 
ly dramatic. Elizabeth pretends to be surprised, 
and, turning sternly to Leicester, asks, “ Who 
has done this?” He replies, 

"Tis done, my Queen; and now, 


Since Heaven has led your footsteps bitherward, 
Let gracious pity and compassion rule. 


Lord Shrewsbury also joins in soliciting the 
magnanimity of the Queen toward the captive; 
but Elizabeth answers, coldly, 


How is this, my lords? 
Who spoke to me of one bowed down with grief? 
I see before me one whose haughty spirit 
Misfortune hath not softened. 
lary. So be it: 
I will abase myself unto her feet. 
Vain pride that fills the noble spirit, hence! 
I will forget both what I am and what 
I suffer; I will cast myself before her 
Who brought upon me all thig woe and shame. 
[She turns toward the 
My sister, Heaven bas declared for you ; 
Your happy head is crowned with victory. 
Oxo Him t call who hath exalted you. 
(She falle on her knees before Elizabeth. 
Be generous, sister, in this bitter hour; 
Let me not languish longer in the dust; 
Stretch forth thy royal hand and me from 
The deep humiliation of my fall.” 


This is the moment chosen by the artist for his 
picture. Elizabeth, drawing herself backward 
from the kneeling Queen, replies to her passion- 
ate appeal : 
You take a fitting ure, Lady Mary. 
And thankfui am I that the grace of God 
Hath not ordained that I should now be lying 
Low at your feet as you have fallen at mine. 
Mary. Fo me ,of the changefulness of human 
things! 
There are divinities that punish pride: 
Ah, fear and honor them, the terrible, 
Whose hands have lain me prostrate at thy feet! 
. . . 


Of tears dried up, and icy horror checks 
The prayer for mercy g to my lips. 


With an utter want of sympathy with the dis- 
tress thus manifested, Elizabeth replies that she 
will bear whatever the captive may have to say, 
and at the same time refers to her own magna- 
nimity in consenting to parley with her would-be 
murderess. The powerful appeal that follows is 





met on the part of the English Queen with scorn 
and derision. She enumerates her rival’s crimes, 
taunts her with the humiliation of her position, 
and finally concludes with a bitter insult : 


Do zoe at last acknowledge your defeat? 
Are all ge! tricks played out? Is there no murder 
Yet to planned ? ill no adventurer 
Take up the sorry part of knight for you 7~ 
Yes, all is over with you, Lady Mary: 
For you no more 1 men betray their Queen. 
The world has other cares; yours are forgot. 
Who longer cares to win your favors ?—you. 
Who murder lovers as you do your hus 


To this Mary Stuart replies with a violence of 
invective that makes all hope of reconciliation 
impossible. Mortified and alarmed by the result 
of the meeting, Shrewsbury expostulates with the 
captive, who turns her wrath upon him. Eliz- 
abeth withdraws, and the hapless Queen is left 
alone with her old nurse, her condition having 
been rendered only the more deplorable by the 
artfully arranged and unsuccessful interview. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


O judge from the preparations which are be- 
ing made, walking costumes will suffer but 
very few changes, while in-door toilettes for din- 
ners, soirées, and receptions of all kinds will be 
governed by the most luxurious fancy, bordering 
closely on extravagance. For street wear in the 
morning the dress will be, as usual, of a dark 
color, comparatively simple in style, and general- 
ly made of wool goods. This will be the envel- 
ope, the chrysalis, inside of which will be found 
the butterfly, with brilliant wings of the most 
dazzling colors. 

Among other things, there are in preparation, 
for winter balls, dresses composed entirely of 
flowers. But how will it be possible to sit down 
in such a marvelous dress? This case evidently 
has not been foreseen, and, besides, fashion does 
not trouble itself about such slight inconven- 
iences. These dresses, or rather over-skirts, are 
composed of a light foundation of ribbon or 
gauze, which is covered either with flowers of one 
kind or else with a mixture of every variety. 
For the under edge are chosen drooping flowers, 
such as fuchsias, for instance, to form a fringe. 
Ribbons form the only trimming on such toilettes, 
neither jewels nor any other ornament being per- 
missible. 

For dinners and soirées, toilettes in light colors 
will be de rigueur ; this is an old rule, but for sev- 
eral years past it has been permitted to fall into 
disuse, and by dint of numerous exceptions it has 
been quite overthrown. Henceforth the color of 
the material and not its price will determine the 
elegance of a toilette, and a lady will be consid- 
ered more richly attired in a dress of white mus- 
lin than in one of black velvet. For black, un- 


der the pretext of being convenient to wear, had , 


invaded every thing, and had been adopted gen- 
erally by women of every age, Fashion, how- 
ever, does not take convenience much into ac- 
count, and classes black dresses among those 
which should be worn only during the day and 
in the street. 

Hitherto the combination of two different kinds 
of material has been confined to dresses ; this win- 
ter, however, it will enlarge its limits and will en- 
croach upon wrappings. There will be mantles 
of faille and velvet, and paletots of Sicilienne and 
velvet, and of cloth and Sicilienne. This combi- 
nation was heralded last winter by the pleated 
faille flounces on velvet wrappings ; but this is 
no longer considered sufficient, and henceforth 
two different materials will be mingled more close- 
ly, that is to say, velvet and faille, among others, 
will be used for wrappings in the same manner 
as plain goods combined with plaid are used in 
the composition of a dress. 

Numerous dresses of dark blue material with 
pipings, bows, and trimmings of red are being 
made both for present use and for the winter. 
This color is strikingly predominant. Red is in- 
troduced every where, and is employed for every 
article of the feminine toilette. I fancy that it is 
in consequence of having been plunged into pale, 
dead, and insipid colors that women have felt the 
need of dashing into red, just as we take a tonic 
after having followed a debilitating regimen ; and 
truly this is not disagreeable when not abused. I 
saw a very handsome dress for a dinner at a cha- 
teau to take place in September. The skirt was of 
faille of the shade called bronze florentin (a slight- 
ly greenish tint), trimmed in front with one flounce, 
on the sides with two flounces, and in the back 
with three flounces of damassée gauze of the 
mastic shade, which were laid in side pleats. 
Drapery of the same gauze, fastened in front a 
little to the left under a very large bow of red 
ribbon, — up in pleats on the - hip with 
loops of ribbon, and draped in the back un- 
der a large sash of red ribbon. Demi-décolleté 
corsage of the same gauze, without sleeves. Plas- 
tron and half-long sleeves, rather full, made of 
lace and red ribbon. Mastic-colored gloves reach- 
ing to the elbow, and covered with bracelets. Fan 
of red silk. 

Lacing, apparently, will be one of the caprices 
of the winter, and will not be merely simulated, 
but real, so that the waist of a dress will be 
closed in the back or in front by means of lacing 
strings. Not only waists will be laced, but also 
sleeves, and even over-skirts and polonaises. This 
will be one of the extravagances of Paris, which 
oe not sae a whim or an- 

er, Or changing them perpetually. 

There is one detail which it is well to know if 
one is desirous of following the present fashion, 
and of wearing the dress as tight as dictated by 
the latter. Formerly, and not so very long ago 
either, a number of skirts were worn, sewed to 
belts which were closed in the back or in front. 
At present skirts of this kind are out of fashion, 
but the corset is furnished with a band of per- 





cale closely following the slope of the ayy on 
this band flat buttons are sewed at regular inter- 
vals. These buttons are designed for fastening 
the button-holes on the upper edge of the single 
skirt which is worn at present. On the under 
edge of the dress a muslin flounce of prodigious 
size, trimmed with lace, is sewed; this flounce is 
‘longer than the single skirt which is buttoned to 
the corset. To such means recourse is had that 
the dress may be as tight-fitting as possible, and 
the Parisiennes go very far in this respect: as 
far as Englishwomen. It is difficult—nay, impos- 
sible—to explain what they wear under their dress- 
es; I shall only state that they are sheathed in a 
maillot of kid. 

Embroidery will take a leading place this win- 
ter, and will form a new field for ingenious com- 
binations. Thus many toilettes will be made of 
materials in two different shades. Let us su) 
pose one of these shades to be green and the oth- 
er dark écru, or sable, as it is called at present. 
The green faille will be trimmed with embroidery 
in the sable shade, and the sable faille with em- 
broidery in green. I have seen in preparation a 
toilette of this description composed as follows: 
Skirt of lavender faille (this will be the only shade 
in violet fashionable for the winter), trimmed with 
two pleated flounces a little wider on the sides 
than in front, and wider in the back than on the 
sides. Very long over-skirt of mastic faille, 
rounded on the sides in front, trimmed with a 
pleated flounce, which is headed by a very deep 
garland of fennel leaves and buaches of grapes 
embroidered with lavender silk. The back side 
breadths of the over-skirt are trimmed with sim- 
ilar embroidery, worked with mastic silk in a 
shade much darker than that of the faille, Cui- 
rass waist of mastic faille, very long, with a plas- 
tron (the corsage is laced in the back) embroid- 
ered in lavender silk. This waist opens in a 
point in the back and front, and is filled in with 
points of lavender faille with mastic embroidery. 
Lavender sleeves with mastic cuffs embroidered 
with lavender silk. The sleeves are outlined 
with a slender garland of fennel leaves embroid- 
ered with mastic silk in a dark shade. This is a 
sample of the combinations which will be formed 
with embroidery this winter. 

Matching is still the order of the day; that is 
to say, every detail of the toilette must be care- 
fully selected to match the whole, so that it would 
be quite impossible to wear the accessories of one 
toilette with any other dress but that for which 
they were intended. 

Bonnets escape all rules more than ever, and 
consequently also defy description. Every thing 
in the shape of a covering for the head will be 
worn; hats of every time and country, from the 


feminine to the military. Coiffure toques, trimmed 
with fur, or covered with plumes of birds, heads 
of animals or of birds, latter being set in 


jewels—rubies, emeralds, or turquoises; capotes 


such as were worn thirty years ; very small 
round hats and very large round with turn- 


ed-up brims; bonnets with strings and bonnets 
without, with high crowns as well as with low 
crowns. In a word, fashion in this respect is 
more than Parliamentary: it not only accords lib- 
erty, but even license. 

Ladies who keep their carriages will wear ex- 
tremely long mantles for carriage-riding. This 
fashion, which it was sought to establish two or 
three winters ago, will always remain exclusive, 
as it is inconv 


dantly trimmed with galloons of all kinds. 
& Raymonp. 





TOM DUFFAN’S DAUGHTER. 


FPXOM DUFFAN’S cabinet-pictures are charm- 

ing bits of painting; but you would cease to 
wonder how he caught such delicate home touch- 
es if you saw the room he painted in; for Tom 
has a habit of turning his wife’s parlor into a 
studio, and both parlor and pictures are the bet- 
ter for the habit. 

One bright morning in the winter of 1872 he 
had got his easel into a comfortable light be- 
tween the blazing fire and the window, and was 
busily painting. His cheery little wife—pretty 
enough, in spite of her thirty-seven years—was 
reading the interesting items in the morning pa- 
pers to him, and between them he sung softly to 
himself the favorite tenor song of his favorite 
opera. But the singing always stopped when 
the reading began ; and so politics and personals, 
murders and music, dramas and divorces, kept 
continually interrupting the musical despair of 
“Ah! che la morte ognora.” 

But even a morning paper is not universally 
interesting, and in the very middle of an elabo- 
rate criticism on tragedy and Edwin Booth, the 
parlor door partially opened, and a lovelier pic- 
ture than any ever Tom Duffan painted stood in 
the aperture—a piquant, brown-eyed girl, in a 
morning gown of scarlet opera flannel, and a per- 
fect cloud of wavy black hair falling around her. 

“Mamma, if any thing on earth can interest 
you that is not in a newspaper, I should like to 
know whether crimps or curls are most becom- 
ing with my new seal-skin set.” 

“ Ask papa.” 

“Tf I was a picture, of course papa would 
know ; but seeing I am only a poor live girl, it 
does not interest him.” 

rs Because, Kitty, you never will dress artistic- 
ally.” 

“Because, papa, I must dress fashionably. It 
is not my fault if artists don’t know the fash- 
ll Can’t I have mamma for about half ar 

r? ” 





“When she has finished this criticism of Ed- 
win Booth. Come in, Kitty; it will do you good 
to hear it.” 

“Thank you, no, papa; I am going to Booth’s 
myself to-night, and I prefer to do my own crit- 
icism.” Then Kitty disappeared, Mrs. Duffan 
skipped a good deal of criticism, and Tom got 
back to his “Ah! che la morte ognora” much 
quicker than the column of printed matter war- 


ranted. 
“Well, Kitty child, what do you want ?”. 
“See here.” 


“Tickets for Booth’s ?” 
“ Parquette seats, middle aisle; I know them. 
Pawo always does get just about the same num- 


“Jack? You don’t mean to say that Jack 
Warner sent them ?” 
Kitty nodded and laughed in a way that im- 


plied half a dozen different 
“But I t that you had positively refused 
him, Kitty?” 


“Of course I did, mamma—told him in the 
nicest kind of way that we must only be dear 
friends, and so on.” 

“Then why did he send these tickets ?” 

“Why do moths fly round a candle? It is my 
opinion both moths and men enjoy burning.” 

“Well, Kitty, I don’t pretend to understand 
this new-fashioned way of being ‘off’ and ‘on’ 
with a lover at the same time. Did you take me 
from papa simply to tell me this ?” 

“No; I thought perhaps you might like to de- 
vote a few moments to papa’s daughter. Papa 
has no hair to crimp and no b to make. 
Here are all the hair-pins ready, mamma, and I 
will tell you about Sarah Cooper's engagement 
and the ridiculous new dresses she is getting.” 

It is to be supposed the bribe proved attract- 
ive enough, for Mrs. Duffan took in hand the 
long tresses, and Kitty rattled away about wed- 
ding dresses and traveling suits and bridal gifts 
with as much interest as if they were the genu- 
ine news of life, and newspaper intelligence a 
kind of grown-up fairy lore. 

But any one who saw the hair taken out of 
crimps would have said it was worth the trouble 
of putting it in; and the face was worth the 
hair, and the hair was worth the exquisite hat 
and the rich seal-skins and the tantalizing effects 
of glancing silk and beautiful colors. oe 
upon it, Kitty Duffan was just as bright be- 
witching a life-sized picture as any one could de- 
sire to see; and Tom Duffan thought so, as she 
tri up to the great chair in which he was 
— and planning subjects, for a “ good-by” 


“T declare, Kitty! Turn round, will you? Yes, 
I declare you are dressed in excellent taste. All 
the effects are good. I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

“Complimentary, papa. But ‘I told you so.’ 
You just quit the antique, and take to stud 
Harper’s Bazar for effects ; then your women wi 
look a little more natural.” 

“Natural? Jehoshaphat! Go away, you little 
fraud !” 

“T appeal to Jack. Jack, just look at the 
women in that picture of papa’s, with the white 
-~ draped about them. What do they look 
ike ?” 

“Frights, Miss Kitty.” 

“Of course they do. Now, papa.” 

“You two young barbarians!” shouted Tom, 
in a fit of laughter; for Jack and Kitty were out 
in the clear frosty air by this time, with the fresh 
wind at their backs, and their faces steadily set 
toward the busy bustle and light of Broadway. 

They had not gone far when Jack said, anx- 
iously, “ You haven’t thought any better of your 
decision last Friday night, Kitty, I am afraid ?” 

“Why, no, Jack. I don’t see how I can, unless 
you could become an Indian Commissioner or a 
clerk of the Treasury, or something of that kind. 
You know I won’t marry a literary man under 
any possible circumstances, I’m clear on that 
subject, Jack.” 

. “T know all about farming, Kitty, if that would 
io.” 

“ But I suppose if you were a farmer, we should 
have to live in the country. I am sure that would 
not do.” . 

Jack did not see how the city and the farm 
could be brought to terms; so he sighed, and 
was silent. 

Kitty answered the sigh. “No use in bother- 
ing about me, Jack. You ought to be very glad 
I have been so honest. Some girls would have 
‘risked you,’ and in a week you’d have been just 
as miserable!” 

“ You don’t dislike me, Kitty ?” 

“Not at all. Ithink you are first-rate.” 

“Tt is my profession, then ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Now what has it ever done to offend you?” 

“Nothing yet, and I don’t mean it ever shall. 
You see, I know Will Hutton’s wife: and what 
that woman endures! It’s just dreadful.” 

“ Now, Kitty !” 

“Tt is, Jack. Will reads all his fine articles to 
her, wakes her up at nights to listen to some new 
poem, rushes away from the dinner table to jot 
down what he calls ‘an idea,’ is always pointing 
out ‘splendid passages’ to her, and keeps her 
working just like a slave copying his manuscripts 
and cutting newspapers to pieces, Oh, it is just 
dreadful !” 


“ But she thoroughly enjoys it.” 

“Yes, that is such a shame. Will has quite 
spoiled her. Lucy used to be real nice, a jolly, 
stylish girl. Before she was married she was 
splendid company ; now, you might just as well 
mope round with a book.” 

“ Kitty, ’'d promise upon my honor—at the 
altar, if you like—never to bother you with any 
thing I write; never to say a word about my 
profession.” 

“No, no, Sir! Then you would soon be find- 
ing some one else to bother, perhaps some blonde, 
sentimental, intellectual ‘ friend.’ What is the 
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use of turning a good-natured little thing like me 
into a hateful dog in the manger? Iam not nat- 
urally able to appreciate you, but if you were 
mine, I should snarl and bark and bite at any 
other woman who was.” 

Jack liked this unchristian sentiment very 
much indeed. He squeezed Kitty’s hand and 
looked so gratefully into her bright face that she 
was forced to pretend he had ruined her glove. 

“Tl buy you boxes full, Kitty ; and, darling, I 
am not very poor; I am quite sure I could make 
plenty of ar for you.” 

“Jack, I did not want to speak about mon- 
ey; because, if a girl does not go into raptures 
about being willing to live on crusts and dress 
in calicoes for love, people say she’s mercenary. 
Well, then, I am mercenary. I want silk dresses 
and decent dinners and matinées, and I’m fond 
of having things regular ; it’s a habit of mine to 
like them all the time. Now I know literary 
people have spasms of riches, and then spasms 
of poverty. Artists are just the same. I have 
tried poverty occasionally, and found its uses less 
desirable than some people tell us they are.” 

“ Have you decided yet whom and what you will 
marry, Kitty ?” 

“No sarcasm, Jack. I shall marry the first 
good honest fellow that loves me and has a steady 
business, and who will not take me every summer 
to see views.” 

“To see views ?” 

“Yes. I am sick to death of fine scenery and 
mountains, ‘scarped and jagged and rifted,’ and 
all other kinds. I’ve seen so many grand land- 
scapes, I never want to see another. I want to 
stay at the Branch or the Springs, and have nice 
dresses and a hop every night. And you know 
papa will go to some lonely place, where all my 
toilettes are thrown away, and where there is not 
a soul to speak to but famous men of one kind 
or another.” 

Jack couldn’t help laughing; but they were 
now among the little crush that generally gathers 
in the vestibule of a theatre, and whatever he 
meant to say was cut in two by a downright 
hearty salutation from some third party. 

“Why, Max, when did you get home ?” 

“To-day’s steamer.” Then there were intro- 
ductions and a jingle of merry words and smiles 
that blended in Kitty’s ears with the dreamy mu- 
sic, the rustle of dresses, and perfume of flowers, 
and the new-comer was gone. 

But that three minutes’ interview was a won- 
derful event to Kitty Duffan, though she did not 
yet realize it. The stranger had touched her as 
she had never been touched before. His mag- 
netic voice called something into being that was 
altogether new to her; his keen searching gray 
eyes claimed what she could neither understand 
nor withhold. She became suddenly silent and 
thoughtful; and Jack, who was learned in love 
lore, saw in a moment that Kitty had fallen in 
love with his friend Max Raymond. 

It gave him a moment’s bitter pang; but if 
Kitty was not for him, then he sincerely hoped 
Max might win her. Yet he could not have told 
whether he was most pleased or angry when he 
saw Max Raymond coolly. negotiate a change of 
seats with the gentleman on Kitty's right hand, 
and take possession of Kitty’s eyes and ears and 
heart. But there is a great deal of human na- 
ture in man, and Jack behaved, upon the whole, 
better than might have been expected. 

For once Kitty did not do all the talking. Max 
talked, and she listened ; Max gave opinions, and 
she indorsed them; Max decided, and she sub- 
mitted. It was not Jack’s Kitty at all. He was 
quite relieved when she turned round in her old 
piquant way and snubbed him. 

But to Kitty it was a wonderful evening—those 
grand old Romans walking on and off the stage, 
the music playing, the people applauding, and 
the calm stately man on her right hand explain- 
ing this and that, and looking into her eyes in 
such a delicious, perplexing way that past and 
present were all mingled like the waving shad- 
ows of a wonderful dream. 

She was in love’s land for about three hours; 
then she had to come back into the cold frosty 
air, the veritable streets, and the unmistakable 
stone houses, But it was hardest of all to come 
back and be the old radiant, careless Kitty. 

“Well, pussy, what of the play?” asked Tom 
Duffan ; “ you cut ——’s criticism short this morn- 
ing. Now what is yours?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, papa. The play was Shaks- 
peare’s, and Booth and Barrett backed him up 
handsomely.” 

“Very fine criticism indeed, Kitty. 
Booth and Barrett could hear it.” 

“I wish they could; but I am tired to death 
now. Good-night, papa; good-night, mamma. 
I'll talk for twenty in the morning.” 

“What's the matter with Kitty, mother ?” 

“Jack Warner, I expect.” 

“Hum! I don’t think so.” 

“Men don’t know every thing, Tom.” 

“They don’t know any thing about women; 
their best efforts in that line are only guesses at 
truth.” 

“Go to bed, Tom Duffan; you are getting 
prosy and ridiculous. Kitty will explain herself 
in the morning.” 

But Kitty did not explain herself, and she 
daily grew more and more inexplicable. She 
began to read: Max brought the books, and she 
read them. She began to practice: Max liked 
music, and wanted to sing with her. She stopped 
crimping her hair: Max said it was unnatural 
and inartistic. She went to scientific lectures 
and astronomical lectures and literary societies: 
Max took her. 

Tom Duffan did not quite like the change, for 
Tom was of that order of men who love to put 
their hearts and necks under a pretty woman’s 
foot. He had been so long used to Kitty dom- 
inant, to Kitty sarcastic, to Kitty willful, to Kitty 
— that he could not understand the new 

itty. 


I wish 





“T do not think our little girl is quite well, 
mother,” he said one day, after studying his 
—— reading the ion without a yawn. 

“Tom, if you can’t ‘think’ to better purpose, 
= had better go on painting. Kitty is in 

love.” 

“First time I ever saw love make a woman 
studious and sensible.” 

“ They are uncommon symptoms ; nevertheless, 
Kitty’s in love. Poor child!” 

“With whom ?” 

“Max Raymond ;” and the mother dropped 
her eyes upon the ruffle she was pleating for 
Kitty’s dress, while Tom Duffan accompanied the 
new-born thought with his favorite melody. 

Thus the winter passed quickly and happily 
away. Greatly to Kitty’s delight, before its close 
Jack found the “ blonde, sentimental, intellectu- 
al friend,” who could appreciate both him and 
his writings ; and the two went to housekeep- 
ing in what Kitty called “a large dry-goods box.” 
The merry little wedding was the last event of 
a late spring, and when it was over, the summer 
quarters were an imperative question. 

“T really don’t know what to do, mother,” said 
Tom. “Kitty vowed she would not go to the 
Peak this year, and I scarcely know how to get 
along without it.” 

“ Oh, Kitty will go. Max Raymond has quar- 
ters at the hotel lower down.” 

“Oh, oh! I'll tease the little puss.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, Tom, unless 
you want to go to Cape May or the Branch. They 
both imagine their motives undiscovered; but 
you just let Kitty know that you even suspect 
them, and she won’t stir a step in your direc- 
tion.” 

Here Kitty, entering the room, stopped the con- 
versation. She had a pretty lawn suit on, and a 
Japanese fan in her hand. “Lawn and fans, 
Kitty,” said Tom: “time to leave the city. Shall 
we go to the Branch, or Saratoga ?” 

“Now, papa, you know you are joking; you 
always go to the Peak.” ; 

“But I am going with you to the sea-side this 
summer, Kitty. I wish my little daughter to 
have her whim for once.” 

“You are better than there is any occasion 
for, papa. I don’t want either the Branch or 
Saratoga this year. Sarah Cooper is at the 
Branch with her snobby little husband and her 
extravagant toilettes ; I'm not going to be patron- 
ized by her. And Jack and his learned lady are 
at Saratoga. I don’t want to make Mrs. Warner 
jealous, but I’m afraid I couldn’t help it. I 
think you had better keep me out of tempta- 
tion.” 

“ Where must we go, then ?” 

“Well, I suppose we might as well go to the 
Peak. I shall not want many new dresses there ; 
and then, papa, you are so good to me all the 
time, you deserve your own way about your 
holiday.” 

And Tom Duffan said,“ Thank you, Kitty,” in 
such a peculiar way that Kitty lost all her wits, 
blushed crimson, dropped her fan, and finally 
left the room with the lamest of excuses. And 
then Mrs. Duffan said, “Tom, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! If men know a thing past 
ordinary, they must blab it, either with a look, or 
a word, or a letter; I shouldn’t wonder if Kitty 
told you to-night she was going to the Branch, 
and asked you for a $500 check—serve you 
right too.” 

But if Kitty had any such intentions, Max Ray- 
mond changed them. Kitty went very sweetly to 
the Peak, and two days afterward Max Raymond, 
straying up the hills with his fishing rod, strayed 
upon Tom Duffan, sketching. Max did a great 
deal of fishing that summer, and at the end of it 
Tom Duffan’s pretty daughter was inextricably 
caught. She had no will but Max’s will, and no 
way but his way. She had promised him never 
to marry any one but him; she had vowed she 
would love him, and only him, to the end of her 
life. 

All these obligations without a shadow or a 
doubt from the prudent little body. Yet she 
knew nothing of Max’s family or antecedents ; 
she had taken his appearance and manners, and 
her father’s and mother’s respectful admission of 
his friendship, as guarantee sufficient. She re- 
membered that Jack, that first night in the thea- 
tre, had said something about studying law to- 
gether; and with these items, and the satisfactory 
fact that he always had plenty of money, Kitty 
had given her whole heart, without conditions 
and without hostages. 

Nor would she mar the placid measure of her 
content by questioning; it was enough that her 
father and mother were satisfied with her choice. 
When they returned to the city, congratulations, 
presents, and preparations filled every hour. Kit- 
ty’s importance gave her back a great deal of her 
old dictatorial way. In the matter of toilettes she 
would not suffer even Max to interfere. ‘“ Results 
were all men had to do with,” she said; “every 
thing was inartistic to them but a few yards of 
linen and a straight petticoat.” 

Max sighed over the flounces and flutings and 
lace and ribbons, and talked about “ unadorned 
beauty ;” and then, when Kitty exhibited results, 
went into rhapsodies of wonder and admiration. 
Kitty was very triumphant in those days, but a 
little drop of mortification was in store for her. 
She was exhibiting all her pretty things one day 
to a friend, whose congratulations found their 
climax in the following statement : 

“ Really, Kitty, a most beautiful wardrobe! and 
such an extraordinary piece of luck for such a 
little scatter-brain as you! Why, they do say that 
Mr. Raymond’s last book is just wonderful.” 

“ Mr. Raymond’s last book!” And Kitty let 
the satin-lined morocco case, with all its ruby 
treasures, fall from her hand. 

“Why, haven’t you read it, dear? So clever, 
and all that, dear.” 

Kitty had tact enough to turn the conversation ; 
but just as soon as her visitor had gone, she faced 





her mother, with blazing eyes and cheeks, and 
said, “‘ What is Max’s business—a lawyer ?” 

“Gracious, Kitty! What’s the matter? 
is a scientist, a professor, and a great—” 

“ Writer r 

“ Yes.” 

“Writes books and magazine articles and 
things ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Kitty thought fare mpd for a few moments, 
and then said, “J thought so. I wish Jack War- 
ner was at home.” 

“ What for ?” 

“Only a little matter I should like to have out 
with him; but it will keep.” 

Jack, however, went South without visiting 
New York, and when he returned, pretty Kitty 
Duffan had been Mrs. Max Raymond for two 
years. His first visit was to Tom Duffan’s par- 
lor-studio. He was painting and singing and 
chatting to his wife as usual. It was so like 
old times that Jack’s eyes filled at the memory 
when he asked where and how was Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

“Oh, the had bought a beautiful 
place eight miles from the city. Kitty and he 
preferred the country. Would he go and see 
them ?” 

Certainly Jack would go. To tell the truth, he 
was curious to see what other miracles matrimony 
had wrought upon Kitty. So he went, and came 
back wondering. 


He 


“ Really, dear,” says Mrs. Jack Warner, the 
next day, “how does the professor get along 
with that foolish, ignorant little wife of his ?” 

“Get along with her? Why, he couldn’t get 
along without her! She sorts his papers, makes 
his notes and quotations, answers his letters, 
copies his manuscripts, swears by all he thinks 
and says and does, through thick and thin, by 
day and night. It’s wonderful, by Jove! I felt 
spiteful @nough to remind her that she had once 
vowed that nothing on earth should ever induce 
her to marry a writer.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“She turned round in her old saucy manner, 
and answered, ‘ Jack Warner, you are as dark as 
ever. I did not marry the writer, I married the 
man.’ Then I said, ‘I suppose all this study and 
reading and writing is your offering toward the ad- 
vancement of science and social regeneration ?’” 

“ What then ?” 

“She laughed in a very provoking way, and 
said, ‘Dark again, Jack ; i is a labor of love.’” 

“Well, I never!” 

“Nor I either.” 





HOUSE TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 620. 


HIS elegant toilette is of two shades of blue 
faille. The long princesse polonaise of tur- 
quoise blue almost conceals the dark sapphire 
blue skirt. The front fastens diagonally, and is 
trimmed with a bias band of silk, buttons, and 
cream-colored lace. The neck is cut in a sur- 
plice point, and has a fichu of the material, 
trimmed with blue silk cording, and edged with 
lace. The Empire sleeves are puffed at the el- 
bow and finished with a ruche, band, and bow 
of blue faille, surmounted with lace, and a double 
row of lace at the bottom. The pocket of dark 
blue silk is set on diagonally, and has a bow and 
lace for garniture. The back is in Marguerite 
shape. One side hangs longer than the other, 
and is untrimmed. The lower skirt has three 
rows of silk cording for its only trimming. Tur- 
quoise ear-rings. Dog collar of sapphire blue vel- 
vet, with turquoise medallion. Blue silk fan. 








VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 620. 


FPNHIS handsome dress for ceremonious visits is 

of blue-gray faille, trimmed with darker vel- 
vet bands, pleated ruches, and fringe. The demi- 
train has a flounce of silk, headed by a ruche, 
and velvet across the front breadths; the back 
breadths are bordered by a knife-pleated ruche 
and a wide velvet band. The over-skirt has a 
long pointed apron front; the back is composed 
of poufs both of velvet and of silk ; the sides are 
draped in a Watteau pleat held by a half rosette 
and tassels. The large pocket is of a new shape, 
trimmed with velvet, fringe, and tassels. The 
double-breasted cuirass is cut three-quarters low 
in the neck, and is worn over a guimpe of lace 
and muslin puffs. Lady Washington sleeves, 
with knife-pleatings of silk and crépe lisse. The 
capote bonnet is of silk like the dress, trimmed 
with a monture of wall-flowers and an ostrich 
plume of the same creamy yellow shade. 





A BATCH OF OLD NEWS. 


F, to beguile the weariness of camp life or the 
tedium of Mount Vernon in the absence of its 
lord, Mistress Washington betook herself to the 
newspapers of the day, she must have “amused 
herself sadly,” like Froissart’s Englishmen of the 
fourteenth century. It was the custom of the 
last age for enterprising sheets to publish histo- 
ries and geographies in full, as nowadays they 
offer us George Eliot, Charles Reade, or Wilkie 
Collins. The Journal of Boston and the Massa- 
chusetts Spy thus furnished their readers the whole 
of Robertson’s History of America, which ran for 
two years. 

The papers containing these thrilling produc- 
tions were queer little folios of foolscap size, 
printed with coarse type on coarser paper, and 
sent forth unless the fortunes of war for- 
bade. The ar of the Massachusetts Spy, 
foreboding the stoppage of his enterprise through 
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a famine of paper, issued the following appeal to 
the women of the nation: 


“Casn Gtven ror Linen anp Corron ann Loven 
Rags !—It is earnestly requested that the Fair Daugh- 
ters of Liberty in this extensive country would not 
neglect to serve their country by saving for the Puper 
Mill all Linen and Cotton and Linen Rags, be they ever 
so small, as they are equally good for the purpose of 
making paper as those that are larger. A Bag bun 
up in one corner of a room would be the means o 
saving many which would otherwise. be lost. If the 
Ladies should not make a fortune by this piece of 
economy, they will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing they are doing an essential service to the 
community, which, with Ten Sur_iuves per pound, the 
price now paid for clean white rags, they must be sen- 
sible will be a sufficient reward.” 


The Connecticut Courant erected a paper mill 
of its own at Hartford, and made a like appeal 
to the “ Fair Daughters of Liberty.” It may be 
that the clothes of the period were worn too thin 
to serve even for paper pulp. At any rate, more 
than one periodical became an intermittent pub- 
lication, and appeared only whenever a supply of 
paper could be bought or “ looted.” 

Perhaps Mistress Washington was amused, per- 
haps indignant, to read in a Tory sheet, copied 
from a London paper, this item: 

“We have authentic information that Mr. Washing- 
ton is married to an amiable and accomplished lady, 
who, being a devoted loyalist, refuses to live with her 


husband, and maintains a separate establishment in 
New York.” 


It must have been news to her, not long re- 
turned from Boston, that 


“the notorious rebel, John Hancock, apes the state of 
an Oriental potentate. He rides abroad only in a gilt 
coach, with six horses, surrounded by menials in liv- 

ery, and escorted by fifty outriders. Such pomp in 
the midst of anarchy and suffering disgusts the sober 

citizens,” complains the chronicler. 

“This evening” (continues the same Tory sheet) 
“was married, at the White Plains, Mr. Gabriel Purdy 
to the agreeable Miss Charity Purdy, both of that loyal 
town. What particularly is remarkable in this affair 
is, the guests consisted of forty-seven, thirty-seven of 
whom were Purdys, and not a single Whig among 
them.” 

One can imagine the clinking of glasses, the 
loyal toasts to King George, the pledging of the 
army and navy, the lofty contempt of the rebel 
crew, then huddled about Boston. J3ut Bunker 
Hill came soon after and changed all that. 

There were Whig weddings, too, in plenty, not- 
withstanding the hard times. Mr. Luke Flint 
weds Miss Mary Slate— 

“an agreeable and happy pair. What deserves the 

ublic notice, and may serve to encourage the manu- 
acturers of this country, is that the entertainment, 
though served up with good wine and other spirituous 
liquors, was the production of their fields and fruit 
gardens, assisted only by a neighboring grove of spon- 
taneous maples. [Spontaneous maples is good!) The 
bride and two of her sisters appeared in very genteel- 
like gowns, and other members of the family in hand- 
some apparel, with sundry silk handkerchiefs, etc., 
entirely of their own manufacture.” 

Let us hope that Mistress Washington possess- 
ed private advices of the following cheerful event, 
and had duly forwarded the orthodox mug and 
spoon, although the chronicler makes no mention 
thereof : 

“In the family of Captain Bancroft, of Dunstable, 
the sixth daughter was lately christened Martha Dan- 
dridge, the maiden name of the Lady of his Excellenc 
General Washington. The child was dressed in bu 
and blue, with a sprig of evergreen in her hair, em- 
blematic of his Excellency’s glory and provincial af- 
fection.” 

“On Friday last” (recorde the Whig organ, in a burst 
of cheerful patriotism) “‘ was cast at New York a cyl- 
inder for the steam-engine of the water-works now in 
course of erection in that city. This is the first ever 
attempted in America, and is allowed by good judges 
to be extremely well executed.” 


From this little acorn the great oak of Machinery 
Hall at Philadelphia ! 

Weddings, christenings, funerals! It isthe old, , 
old order. Inclosed in heavy black lines follows 
this notice : 

“This day departed this life, at New Lots, in the 
township of Flatbush, Elbert Hegeman, Esq., in the 
ninety-first year of his age. He was no less remarka- 
ble for his piety than for his benevolence, and exhibit- 
ed a remarkable instance of his attention to the divine 
law of his Creator, having read the Bible through no 
less than three hundred and sixty-five times.” 


But there is another column of these quaint 
newspapers which seems most tragic to us, per- 
haps because it was so commonplace to our an- 
cestors. It is crowded with such notices as these: 

“Ran away from Isaac Harris an English servant- 
man, named William Blackmore, about twenty-two 
years of age, six feet high or thereabouts, light com- 
plexion, light straight hair; has run away several 
times, and has an iron collar round his neck, marked 
I. H. and W. B., which he wears under his shirt, but 
may be easily discovered. Whoever secures said serv- 
ant in any jail, so that his master may have him again, 
shalt receive six dollars, and reasonable charges paid 
if brought home.” 


Master Isaac Harris, being an ardent patriot, 
fears that this fair-haired Saxon serf may join 
himself to the Tory forces, and adjures all good 
men and true, for this cause, to return him to 
slavery—in the name of Liberty! “Thus bad 
begins, but worse remains behind :” 

“Yesterday the house, barn, and barrack of Mr. Ja- 
cob Van Binschola, at Poughkeepsie, was burnt to the 
ground, together with every thing therein contain- 
ed. This villainous action was perpetrated by a negro 
fellow ‘longing to the family, who some time before 
had bewn corrected by his master. Confessing his 
guilt, he has been tried and burnt to-day.” 


Fair Mistress Washington, who believed in ab- 
solute discipline among her slaves, and would have 
reclaimed her runaways had her husband permit- 
ted it, no doubt read these paragraphs with a 
calm conviction of the fitness of things. To us, 
looking back, it seems as if the eighteenth cen- 
tury had not altogether emerged from barbarism. 
From 1776 to 1876 is a long stride. In 1976 will 
our descendants, curiously scanning a yellow and 
faded copy of this current Bazar, wonder at this 
record of a forgotten ancestry, and, in the ripe- 
ness of another century, wonder not the less at 
what seem to them the crude tastes, the shallow 
culture, the groundless self-complacency, of the 
Centennial year? 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HOUSE TOILETTE.—{See Pace 619.] 
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THE DOULTON CORNER AT 
THE CENTENNIAL, 


HE accompanying beautiful illustration rep- 

resents one of the most picturesque nooks 
in the great Exhibition, which is invariably sought 
out by all lovers of fine ceram: At the s 


cy Ha 


outline and beauty on the skill of the artist, who 
is required to draw original designs for each piece, 
and is stimulated to excellence by the privilege 
of affixing his or her initials to the work. No 
repetition is allowed in the fine-art work, the de- 
signs being made at once on the clay, and no 
record being kept. Every form is thrown on the 


time it furnishes useful suggestions as to a we | wheel, and thence transferred, in a plastic state, 
method of arranging pottery to the best advan- | to the artist, who etches the design required on 


tage in a room. 
In the corner in 
question the wall is 
covered with love- 
ly grayish - green 
paper, traversed 
with — indistinct, 
rambling designs, 
and delicately 
flecked with red. 
This background 
is admirably caleu- 
lated to set off the 
brilliant tints of 
the vases, cups, 
trays, tiles, andoth. 
er articles of Doul- 
ton-ware which 
are ranged on the 
hanging shelves, 
cabinet, and man- 
tel that are seen 
in the picture. The 
Neo-Jacobean cup- 
board with shelves, 
that is suspended = 
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high on the wall, is 

particularly taste- 

ful in form, and 

worthy of special 

attention. A num- ml 

ber of plates are ua 

also hung on the HN 

wall, in accordance i ') iN) 

with the prevail- | 

ing fashion; but 

it is questionable 

whether this is a 

legitimate kind of 

decoration, and 

whether cups, sau- 

cers, plates, and 

other articles de- 

signed for table 

use, however ar- 

tistic they may be 

in design and man- 

ufacture, are not 

better fitted to 

adorn the shelves 

of cabinets than 

to usurp the place 

of pictures on the 

walls of our draw- 

ing-rooms. 
The Doulton pot- 

tery which is so 

much admired by 

connoisseurs at 

this moment is a 

product of very 

recent growth. A 

few years ago the 

works at Lambeth, 

in the suburbs of 

London, were turn- 

ing out nothing but 

coarse drain pipes, 

jugs, pickle jars, 

and chemical ap- 

paratus from the 

self-same clay of 

which the beauti- 

ful vases in our 

picture are made. 

In the process of 

manufacture it was 

discovered _ that 

this clay was ca- 

pable of producing 

effects even finer 

than the celebra- 

ted grésde Flandres 

of ancient times, 

the secret of which 

has long been lost ; 

and the proprietor, 

James Doulton, de- 

termined to turn 

his pottery to high- 

er uses, and to in- 

troduce therein an 

artistic element by 

training artists as 

designers, instead 

of mere mechan- 

ical journeymen. 

The experiment 

proved eminently 

successful, and the 

first important dis- 

play, at the London 

Annual — Interna- 

tional Exhibition 

of 1870, attracted 

so much attention 

that the manufac- 

ture has since been 

conducted on a 

large scale. The 

principal part of 

the artistic work 

is done by ladies, 

most of whom are pupils of the South Kensington | 

and Lambeth art schools. 
The pottery was at first called sgraffito, or | 

scratched, from the peculiar process of manu- | 

facture, but this appellation was soon exchanged 

for Mr. Doulton’s more convenient name. Each 

article is unique, and depends for its accuracy of 
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classical forms, geometrical figures, flowers, fruit, 
etc. 


| 


One lady, a.sort of Rosa Bonheur in pot- | 


tery, excels in animal drawing, every species seem- | 
ing to be laid under contribution, and all with re- | 


markable accuracy and boldness of effect. Being 
the only artist who works in this style, the exam- 
ples are comparatively few, and much esteemed. 
There are some large vases of fine design and 
workmanship in this style. 
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THE DOULTON CORNER AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


the surface with a sharp-pointed instrument. 
The color is next put on, and the article is ready 
for the fire. A variety of effects is produced 
by the application of dots and bosses, and by 

arving on the clay, as well as by mere etching, 
The drawings are of every description, according 
to the fancy or powers of the artist—landscapes, 


} ata single 


The designs being made, the pottery is gl 
firing. This glazing, which is ve 
fine, is done by throwing salt into the fire ‘ 
certain stage, which, being decomposed by heat, 


flies through the kiln, producing on the ware a 


thin film, which becomes so incorporated with the 


body as to form the strongest glaze, capable of | 


62 


ing both wear and the action of acids. 
is so delicate 
obliterate the 


This 
and subtle that it will not 
faintest mark, which constitutes 
one of its chief excellences as an art manu 
ture. The variety of articles thus manufactured 
defies enumeration—vases, jugs, tankards, beak 
ers, cups and saucers, plates, candlesticks, ink- 
stands, and a thousand and one objects of daily use. 
Another and distinct branch of art at the Lam- 
beth potter is the 
Lambeth faience, 
which takes its 
name from the 
place of manufac- 
ture, and covers, if 
any thing, a wider 
range than the 
Doulton-ware. As 
in the Doulton, 
each piece is 
thrown on the 
wheel, and after- 
ward burnt in what 
called the 
cuit state. It 
then decorated by 
the artist, who 
paints on the de 
ens in colors, the 
paint-brush being 
the medium em- 
ployed, instead of 
the aver; then, 
after being coated 
with an appropri- 
ate glaze, it is fired. 


bis- 


is 


is 


the faienc 

is more varied the 
the Doulton ; it is, 
in fact, unlimited. 
Natural, conven- 
tional, and gro- 
tesque figures, ani- 
mals, landscapes 
ete., together with 
the various styles, 
such as Chinese 
Saline et e 
represented. sok 1- 
ness of treatment 
is always aimed at. 
No duplication is 
allowed ; paintings 
in any form or 
shape are banish 
ed from the fac 
tory; and in 
nearly every in- 
stance the work is 
designed and ex- 
ecuted by the same 
artist, individual- 
ity maintained 
throughout, and 
the mind and feel- 
ing of the artist are 
displayed, which is 
i when 


as 


is 


by mere 
; This style 
of work is design 
ed for furniture 
combinations, such 
as the application 
of tile painting for 
paneling to walls, 
and in wood-work, 
such as cabinets, 
chair mantel 
pie etc, 

A good effect of 
the display of this 
and other fine pot- 
tery at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 
and the great at- 
tention which it 
has excited, will 
be to stimulate 
American manu- 
facturers to pro 
duce wares of like 
or superior excel 
lence. rere is lit- 
tle doubt that this 
will be done, and 
that the next In- 
ternational E 
bition will 
American pottery 
that can take rank 
with the finest 
Dresden and En- 
glish wares The 
materials are not 
lacking; the recent 
discoveries in Wis 
consin of beds of 
kaoline of the fin 
est quality prove 
that the clay is 
waiting for the 
hand of the potter, 
and that we only 
need skilled work- 
men to turn it to 
use. This will, 
moreover, open a 
new field of prof- 

itable industry to the hundreds of young ladies 

who are in training in art schools all over the 
country, and who will find it much ee 

a livelihood in this usef 

art than in filling 

who seldom 


ier to win 
il branch of decorative 
the purchasers 
appear. It is much to be 
wished that schools for industrial art training, on 


>) 


eanvases for 


if ever 

















the basis of that at South Kensington, might be 
established in this country in anticipation of such 
a demand, and where young ladies with artistic 
tastes might be taught to make designs for fur- 
niture, carpets, wall-papers, curtains, dress goods, 
ete., more graceful and harmonious than the atroc- 
ities which so often disfigure our houses and rai- 
ment. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. C. H. 8.—The princesse dress pattern, which 
forms part of the Girls’ Wardrobe, is especially suita- 
ble for girls’ woolen dresses, and will be fashionably 
worn this winter. The entire wardrobe is illustrated 
in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIIL, and the whole set of pat- 
terns is sold for 25 cents. 

Constant Rravex.—Turn your over-skirt around 
with the long back in front to form a wrinkled apron. 
Then trim with pleatings of darker gray silk on upper 
and lower skirt, and put a vest of the dark silk in the 

ue. Wear nice hem-stitched linen collar and 
cnffs with your traveling dress to be married in. 
Have a gray felt or silk hat, trimmed with velvet and 
feathers of biue or cardinal red. 

M. J. Y.—Long slender polonaises will he most worn 
next fall. Put on the velvet in bias bands, and line it 
with thin crinoline muslin. The pattern sent you is a 
good model for fall dresses. 

Op Sussoniper.—A set of fine jet is the best outlay 
of your eight or ten dollars for jewelry.—The rubber 
cloaks are very light, but are not as warm for winter 
as English water-proof cloth. Make it with a large 
cape and sleeves. The flesh-colored kid gloves are 
worn with any dress, or with bonnets of any color. 
Get undressed kid gloves for traveling. 

L. M. P.—Bathing shoes can be bought at any shoe 





store in this city. They are of sail-cloth usually, with | 


Manila Bes, and cost from $1 upward. 

Crara Z,—The book called Ugly Girl Papers will give 
you information about the treatment of eyelashes, It 
is sent from this office on receipt of $1. 

Enprror.—Make the black silk with a long polonaise, 
and trim with rich fringe headed by galloon. 

Appre.—Wool braids, embroidery, silk galloon, pleat- 
ings of the cashmere or of silk, and rich fringes will be 
the trimmings for black cashmere in the fall and winter. 

Ovp Svussoriser.—Have scarlet reps with black and 
gold borders for your furniture, or else have the new 
Persian or India silks of intricate colors and designs. 
Put statuettes on tables or on pedestals made especial- 
ly for them. 

L. O. P.—Polonaises and basques will both be worn, 
but indications are that the former will be preferred. 
A princesse polonaise will be a good model for your 
gray flannel dress. 

Constant Reaper.—The Ulster you describe will be 
very appropriate. 

M. J. B.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, 
Vol. IX., for information about wraps. Braid and 
fringe are more suitable than fur for trimming drap 
dete. 

Scuxsortsre.—Get some of the deep fringes now in 
‘vogue, some of which are wide enough to form an 
apron. Trim the back breadths of your evening silk 
with flounces. 

Mrs. L. E. M.—There is no way of restoring color 
taken out by perspiration. You should get some plain 
black gros grain to combine with it.—We do not reply 
to stich inquiries by mail. 

C. H. H.—You should have dark myrtle green silk 
for trimming the green poplin. Make with a basque 
battoned behind and a long round over-skirt. 

A Sunsorisexr.—Trim your gray wool de bage with 
braid and side-pleating. Make by the Boiteuse Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. IX. 

A Reaper.—Two colors in odd contrast will be fash- 
jonably worn in suits this winter, such as navy blue 
with cardinal, or else myrtle green with cardinal. 

Mrs. G. L. B.—The expression, “He tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” occurs in Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey. 

Litire.—Soft cashmeres and all-wool plaids should 
be used for your little girl's first colored dresses. Make 
them as princesse dresses, buttoned down the front. A 
cut paper pattern of this dress is given in the Girls’ 
Wardrobe, illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIII. It is 
more dressy than a plain Gabrielle, is newer, and is also 
very little trouble to fit and make. 

Inquiner.—Henrietta cloth is used for mourning in- 
stead of the more lustrous cashmere.—Introduce the 
gentleman to the lady, no matter which name you use 
first, thongh it will be more natural to mention his 
name first. It is not impolite for three or four persons 
to play a game because there is another person present 
who does not understand the game. It would be very 
selfish in that person to prevent the others from tak- 
ing their pleasure merely because she can not enjoy 
the game.—The Bazar Book of Decorwm is of the same 
size and binding as the Ugly Girl Papers. 

Inviax.—Do not put your black alpaca in the wash- 
tub. Rip it apart if you are about to alter it, and 
sponge each piece separately with a black cloth dipped 
in borax water, or in spirits of ammonia much diluted 
in water: a table-spoonful of ammonia to a tea-cupful 
of water is strong enough. Spread the breadths out 
smoothly on a table, and sponge on the right side. 
Fold them carefully, eo as not to wrinkle. When 
nearly dry, press them on the wrong side with a mod- 
erately hot iron. To avoid getting lint on the alpaca, 
it will be well to put a black cloth on the ironing ta- 
ble, and algo between the alpaca and the iron. Black 
silk may be freshened in the same way. 

Gwenpo.en Hariets.—Your trousseau should be 
marked with your maiden name. There is no decided 
tule about marking wedding presents, But most 
brides prefer that their valuable gifts, such as silver, 
should have their husband’s surname; hence they are 
not marked until after the wedding. If there are no 
special days and hours announced for receiving bridal 
calls, it is no matter whether you go in the day or 
evening. 

Poverty.—Your princesse polonaise will do very 
well made as it is for your October trip to the Centen- 
nial. Such over dresses will be the leading fashion 
thie winter. 

A Weerern Grat.—It would not be ont of place to 
have your full-dress wedding at twelve o’clock. The 
bride's lavender silk is not as appropriate as white for 


a church wedding with attendants, but will look’well | 


if the bride-maids wear pale pearl-colored tulle or silk. 
It would, however, be in better taste if you should dis- 
pense with bride-maids, and enter in the way you sug- 
gest, or, rather, have the groom come first, with the 
bride’s mother or nearest relative, and the bride to 
follow, with her father or whoever is to give her away. 
Reravex.—Low shoes are worn in the street during 
warm weather, especially in the country and village 
streets. High French heels are very injurious to the 
shape of the feet, producing bunyons and corns. 














ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com.] 








Buewrert’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest hair 
@ressing in the world.—[{Com.) 














Corytne be aay f the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally asefal for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by Mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS 


Ss ily and anently cured by WINCHESTER'S 

YPOPHOSPHITES of Lime and Soda. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., 
Chemists, 36 John St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 


SHOPPIN 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Hunrinepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RARGUERITA WAVE 

we CoiFrun kK for front and 
back; can be adjusted without a single hair- 
pin, and will not rip or 3. great improve- 
ment on the “Invisible.” From $3 up- 
ward; made of naturally curly hair, from 


00 upward. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS in new and 
original designs, very stylish and improving 
the looks of all ladies instantly, $2 00 per 
inch on real patent hair lace and naturally 
curly hair; on imitation.lace, $1 00 per inch. 

i t assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Coiffures, the most modern styles, 
made of all Jong hair and woven in one 
piece, $5 90 and 5 to 

Our new stemiess Grecian Braid 
can be arranged in a few minutes into the 
most stylish Coiffures, made of the finest 
quality all long bair, from $10 00 upward. 

HAIR SWITCHES of the finest 

uality of hair, from $5 00 upward; and 
CURLS warranted naturally curly, from 
$1 00 upward. 

Nets for the front hair, 25c. and Svc, each. 

COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 


rr manner, 25c. and Svc. &. ounce. 
TEST METHOD, ROOTS — INE WAY. 


Our quality of human hair e3 can Lot 
be excelled. The best proof in the world, 
highest premium saunted by the American 
Institute. 

L. SHAW'S UNRIVALED 
BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


54 West 
14thSt. 





Near CREME BLANCHE, 
or the Magic Beautifier, for the c mplexion. 
Sixth IT 18 DELIGHTFULLY COOLING, im- 
arts a brilliant transparency; recommended 
Avenue, | by the most prominent physicians, analyzed 
by the best chemiste in this country and 
NEW om to be not only harmless but very 
neficial to the skin, Applied at the store 

YORK. | if desired. $1 00 per box. 

ALL SUPER" LUOUS HAIR 


nk s. 
&c., REMOVED WITHOUT PAIN, AND 
EFFECTIVELY, OR NO CHARGE. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach 
hair of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J.B. Fontrane’s wonderful prep- 
aration, DER MATINE, a sure cure to remove all 
wrinkles from the face, $2 00 bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR, 

L. Saaw’s Persian Kheuna will — gra 
hair to its natural color without the use of Lead, 
Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a 
beautiful brown to black, $1 00 per box. 

A large assortment of all modern beautifying 
cos™ ECS on hand. 

Our new illustrated price-list now ready. STORE 
will be kept open every Saturday until 10 P. M. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when a. 
oe a charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. 





STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS, 


Pusiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t@” Harrre & Brorurrs will send any of the following books by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ew” For a full list of works of a historical character, published by Hanrre & Broruens, see Hanren’s New 
anp Entarerp CataLoeur, 300 pp. Sv0, with a Compiere AnaLyTioaL Inpex, sent by mail on re- 


ceipt of Ten Cents. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. History of 
Europe. Frest Series: From the Commencement 
of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons in 1815, In addition to the 
Notes on Chapter LXXVI., which correct the er- 
rors of the original work concerning the United 
States, a copious Analytical Index has been ap- 

nded to this American Edition. Sroonp Serirs: 

rom the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Acces- 
sion of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. y Sir Anout- 
BALD Axison. 8 vols., Svo, Cloth, $16 00; Sheep, 
$20 00; Half Calf, $34 00. 


CARLYLE'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History 
of Friedrich IL. called Frederick the Great. By 
Tuomas Cartyie. Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 6 
ganch 12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Sheep, $14 40; Half Calf, 


DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EUROPE. A History of the Intellectual Develo; 
ment of Europe. By Joun W. Drarrr, M.D. b. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, $6 50. 


GIBBON’S ROME. History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Epwarv Gisnon. With 
Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mitman and M. Gourzor. To 
which is added a complete Index of the whole 
Work. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $8 40; 
Half Calf, $16 50, 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Geren, M.A., Examiner in the School of 

odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE. A History of 
Greece, from the Earliest Period to the Close of 
the Generation Contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. By Grorcr Grorr. 12 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$18 00; Sheep, $22 80; Half Calf, $39 00. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. The History of the United States. 
First Sexres: From the First Settlement of the 
Lg to the Adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Sroonp Serres: From the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth 
Con . By Rienagp Hitperrn. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $18 00; Sheep, $21 00; Half Calf, $81 50. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. History of 
England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
Abdication of James IL, 1688. By Davin Home. 
With the Anthor’s Last Corrections and Improve- 
ments. To which is prefixed a short Account of 
his Life, written by himself. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$6 00; Sheep, $8 40; Half Calf, $16 50. 


KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 


the Crimea: ite Origin, and an Account of its 


down to the Death of Lord lan. B 
Avexanpre Witt1amM Kixeraxe. With Maps an 
Plans. Three Volumes now ready. 12mo, Cloth, 


$2 00 per vol.; Half Calf, $8 76 per vol. 


LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; or, Ilius- 
trations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biogra- 
phy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for 

D Piece ne By Benson J. Losstne. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00. 


LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; or, Ilus- 
trations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Bio: Ta- 
Roy. Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the last 

ar for American Independence. By Benson J. 
Losstne. With 882 Lilustrations, engraved on Wood 
by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches 
by the Author. Complete in One Volume, 1084 

ages, aoe 8vo. Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 
3s 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half Calf or Half Moroc- 
co, Extra, $10 00. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The His- 
tory of England from the Accession of James II. 
By Lord ama nike. In Five Volumes.—A hand- 
some Octavo Lib Edition, Sys ys With elab- 
orate Index, of indispensable value to a Libra 
Edition. Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, 
$21 25.—A popular Duodecimo Edition, complete. 
With elaborate Index. Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $13 75. aia 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Loruror 
Morttey, .D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of Wil- 
liam of Orange. 8 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50; Sheep, 
$12 00; Half Calf, Extra, $17 25. 


MOTLEY'S UNITED NETHERLANDS. History of 
the United Netherlands: from the Death of Wil- 
liam the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With 
a full View of the English-Datch Struggle against 
Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the 

nish Armada. By Joun Lotnurop Morey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$14 00; Sheep, $16 00; Half Calf, Extra, $23 00. 


MOTLEY'S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD. Life and Death of John of Bar- 
neveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of the 
inert a and Movements of ‘‘The Thirty- 
Years’ War.” By Joun Loturor Morzey, D.C. 
With MIlustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 00; 
Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 50. 


RAWLINSON’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HiSTO- 
RY. A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earli- 
est Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 

rising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, 
Babylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egyp 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, an 
Rome. By Grorez Rawstxson, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Brit- 


ain. By Aenrs SreroxLanp. 





te in § vols., 


12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Half Calf, $26 





MADAME FOY'S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 

“4 Imcreases in Popularity 
every year, and 

For Hrauta, Comrort, and Sryte 

is acknowledged Tur Best ARriote 

of the kind ever made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers, ware of imitations and 
infringements. 

Manurvotvren Sorry BY 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


Leamon's Dyes Color Silks. oS 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


~~ Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


nha sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the _ 
prietors, Wx.ts, Ricnarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 




















B. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich. Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gurawrp ro Fir any Fievrr, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced, Printed Direc- 
tions accompany -each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Knglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 0.1 

LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postiilion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 23 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER > 








FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-'TRAINED 


SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. -'@ 
Vol. VIII. 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
Pl bac kn a aikere dined ody ivtiendeesseeccce xiii 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 


PURE TEBINC. . iv non. cencesces ccccccosoccsce Ys 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
ea Front, Round. Over- skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, aud Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 : 
“ 


rt. 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) ...........++- e 

PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt aa 


7 


Sheath Over-skirt, & Clinging Walking Skirt ‘ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking Skirt.............0.ssceeeseues ‘ 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... «.. ‘od 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walk tae bbe cedsberenebkaenem be 
DOUBLE-BREASTEP CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clinging Walking Skirt.................+. . 
ARMOR BASQU Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore 


PRINCESSE DRESS......... on 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 








toned Behind, and Kilt Skiri) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER.................. “ 52 


Vol, IX. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, i". Night-gown, —— Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 

OTD QUOD bnicccccevWtephecs scccccscassscceces og 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 


RESTS Ae ae ~ s 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

ey SSP reerrrrr rrr Ty mere * 10 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... * 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

ekirt, and Walking Skirt............ en ae 
LAFAYETTE SAUQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

A Wr I Di lisaneae 000 00ase cccvcsaecs os 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnons Over-skirt with 

Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... 18 
“SEVENTY-SIX” POLONAISE WALKING os 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKINGSUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 

EE cre cencsuarecsssssconse sets el bode | 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 

WOE BRIE. «6 ccevnscecccsiccccses vices “oS 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 

Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 

Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 30 
PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 

GONG Lower SEI) 2.2.06. scccccccccccccccccc's ad 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suita will be sent for $2.00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tan Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AUT 









—HOW TO BE BEAU- 
TIFUL. Cioth, 75 cents. 








ooo oops sold. Third 
edition ready. AUTHOR’S PUBLISHING « 


27 Bond Street, New York. 








N Perforating MACHINE 
MERICA ¢™m fey. . 


rice, Ci aioe i ie at wun, Secunen. 
ircuiar an mens . 
Pee ELEY BROS. 108 Walker St, New York. 
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Fall Novelties 
Dress Goods and Silks 


AT RETAIL. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now open, for the convenience of STRANGERS 
bmn the city, a fine selection of choice FALL 


NOVEL EFFECTS IN 
Armures, Cashmeres, & Matelasse, 
Camel’s-Hair Cloths, 
Fancy Serges, 
Plain Colored MERINOES and CASHMERES, all the 


new colorings, together with an attractive stock of 
FABRICS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for COSTUMES. 


NO ADVANCE 


IN THE PRICES OF THE BEST MAKES OF 
BLACK, FANCY, and PLAIN COLORED 


SILKS. 


Having made immense purchases in ** LYONS ° 
in antic — of the large increase in prices owing 
to the failure of the Silk ro we are enabled to offer 
THIS FALL’S IMPORTATION, together with our 
LARGE STOCK IN STORE, at LAST SEASON’S 
UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES. 


Fall Importation 


India Camel’s-Hair. Shawls 


NOW OPEN, 
at LOWER PRICES than ever before offered. 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th Street, 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS’ 


POPULAR STORES, 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y, 


GRENADINES. 


Best Lar Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c.; for- 
merly 

100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, 
former price, $1 00, reduced to Suc. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 


Plaid Silks, reduced 60c., 65., 75c.; a bargain. 

Black Silks, warranted to wear, “ Bonnet” and Amer- 
can, 75c., 95c., $1 00, $1 40; twenty-four inch, $1 75, 
$1 95, $2 25, $2 75. 

Black Cashmeres, Lupin’s make, 70c., T5c., 85c., 8ST/c., 
90c., $1 25, $1 75. 

ny do. 50c., 60c., T5c.; all bargains, 

Ladies’ Underwear, great bargains. 

5000 Pieces Embroidery, 5c., Sc., 10c., and upward; in 
the choicest patterns. 

5 Cases Felt Skirts, 50c.; reduced from 75c. 

We are now offering great bargains in Millinery Goods 
for the fall. 

Hats and Bonnets in all the leading shapes. 

All kinds of Dress Goods reduced before stock-taking. 











Orders solicited from all parts of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C.O.D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. R.& 





ADJUSTABLE BOs0M PAD. 





ADE of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 

will not break nor get out of order; gives pertect 
Satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fitty cents. Liberal terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2336. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 
A Book for the Times. 


Persons who find it difficult to understand the vexed 
currency questions of the day will find it to their ad- 
vantage to read “Robinson Crusoe's Money,” by Davip 
A. Weiis. The subject is discussed in the form of a 
story, and in a manner that every one can understand. 











ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY; or, 
The Remarkable Financial Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of a Remote Island Community. Fic- 
tion Founded upon Fact. By Davin A. WELLS. 
With Illustrations by Taomas Nasr. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Ge Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 








cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 
Has yinet pene pete. Its use makesthe skin 
healthy,soft, white,and smooth, prevents wrinkles,and is 
. the best of all Toilet Soaps. Sold by druggists generally. 
EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Covortric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


This: Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 














SPECIAL NOTICE 


AT Stewart&Co 


RECOGNIZING THE GENERAL 


DECLINE IN VALUES 


OF ALL KINDS OF MERCHANDISE, WILL 
OFFER DURING THE ENTIRE SEASON THEIR 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OF CAREFULLY SELECTED GOODS, 
COMPRISING 


Foreign & Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, Linens, 
Millinery Articles, 
Laces, Trimmings, 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Boys’, Children’s, and Misses’ 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Carpets, Upholstery, 
House-Furnishing Goods, &e., 


AT SUCH A 


MINIMUM OF 
LOW PRICES 


AS CAN NOT FAIL TO BE THOROUGHLY AP- 
PRECIATED BY PURCHASERS. 


Broadway 4th hve, th lOthSts 








SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mrs. LETITIA C. BAKER, 249 West 28d St., New 
York. Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & Co., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 








You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


POISON SS&: ae BS Se any poisons; 


a few drops of ammonia will turn all poisonous 
articles instantly a dirty black. Creme Blanche, 
sold at L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York, imparts a beautiful transparency. 
Has been thoroughly tested and pronounced to be 
not only harmless, but very beneficial to the skin. 
$1 00 per box. 


OW TO MAKE LACE, 2 Edition, with 

Samples and Price-List, 25 cents. HONITONS, 
POINTS, and PURLS of the finest texture. 

Mapame GURNEY, 711 Broadway, New York. 








any cosmetics, 














The Autumn No, of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the Gar- 
den, and for Winter Flowers in the House, just pub- 
lished and sent free to all. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER,LaPorte,Ind, 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


SS AME. 
MAR Oe 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
acience, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 














The best publication of its class in America, and so 

far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 
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It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of-the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrer’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Haneerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every; Club of Five 
Sounsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Brorurss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For Apvertistne tv Harren’s Weexiy anD 
aRper’s Bazar. 
be og a Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Extor, 
Author of “Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam 
Bede,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Il. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turopore 
D. Woousey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Bannarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davin A. Wetts; Hon. Franow A. WALKER; 
Prof. T. Srerey Honr; Prof. Witttam G. SuMNER; 
Epwarp Arkinson; Prof. Tazopors Giri; Epwin 
P. Warrrce; Prof. W. H. Brewer; Eveene Law- 
Renok; The Rev. Jonn F. Huxst, D.D.; Bensamin 
Vaveuan Ansxotr; Avstin Fuint, M.D.; S§. 8. 
Conant; Epwarp H.Knient; and Cuanries L. 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. I 


PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. O1reuant, Author of ‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” ‘* Innocent,” ‘Ombra,” “ Squire 


Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
IV, 


EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Evcene Lawrence. 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 

Vv. 


THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II, Personal 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 

1870-1874. By Wiiuiam Exv.iot Grirris, A.M., late 


of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. e 
VI. 
AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 


Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,’ ‘Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
VIL 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carterton, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
be VIII 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Joun 
Saunpers, Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” “* Bound 
to the Wheel,” “ Hirell,” ‘* Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. x 


HAY-FEVER. A Popniar Treatise on the Disease 
known as “ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By George M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” ‘‘ Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics," &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. A 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Bracxmore, Author of ‘‘Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “‘ Alice Lorraine,” “Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XL 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the “‘Netiie” Along Shore. A Summer’s Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Groner H. Herworts. \Iilustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

XII 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. By Extice Hop- 

kins. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XIII. 

ORTON’S ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zoology, Struct- 
ural and Systematic. For Use in Schools and Col- 
leges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College ; Corresponding Member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York; 
Author of “The Andes and the Amazon," &c. With 
$50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIV. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Cectr. Hay, 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. xv 


DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wiiiiam Dearre, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
“* History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. 


ea Harper & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. — 

ea Harrer’s Catatoave mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to 


WAN TE + learn Telegraphy, and earn $45 to 
$90 per month. Extra inducements. The largest, best, 
and moat reliable College in the U. 8. , Send ap for 
Catalogue. Address Telegraph College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


RETONNE WORK.—Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb’y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 38-ct. ny for 
descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


ANTED-Lady Agents, to make from $6 to 


$8 daily, selling the Popular Spinal Corset. Ad- 
dress SPINAL CORSET CO., 27 Bond St., N.Y. 


Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddiiug. $804 
mouth, hotel aud traveling expenses 





Visiting Cards, witb your name finely 

or 2c. We have 100 styles. 
samples sent for 
Brockton, Mass. 








6756: stamp. 4 packs, 4 memes, $1. With ot = Reta. aed 
le samples + 
anil ean obtain 2) names per hour easily. bess and kn ae 
cards for the money ever seen. fey ae oe. 
DMcheard-of rates. Address W.0.0ANNONT12 W. 


st Wooton, Murs, 





ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 








TING MACHINES, 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 


$250 


Common cards s8 | 





paid. Mos:tor Mancracrvrine Co., Cincinnatl,Obio. 
UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Trees Plants Bulbs. Fall Price-List and 


Bulb Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 
dress F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. 





$55 2 877 $ Seah 


. in-e pee day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$10 & $255: H. Burvoas's Sons, Boston, Mass. 


‘A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





FACETIZ. 

Tur practice of turning all female 
names into pet diminutives on all occe- 
sions is so general and so absurd now- 
adays that we have fears of seeing it 
invade the realms of sacred literature. 
Under the auspices of some able preach, 
er we may yet be presented to Mollie 
who chose the better part, while her 
sister Mattie occupied herself with mat- 
ters of the house, or read in an improved 
Bible how Ruthie gleaned in the fields 
of Boaz, or by faith Sadie bore Isaac at 
the age of ninety. 

ed: 

A train was carrying a clergyman, and 
five or six youths who kept scoffing at 
réligion and telling disagreeable stories. 
The good man endured it all, simply re- 
maarking as he got out, “‘ We shall meet 
again.” 

“ Why shall we meet again ?” said the 
leader of the band. 

“ Because I am a prison chaplain,” was 
the reply. 

Mark Twain says, “ It isa blessed thing 
to live in a Jand of plenty, if you have 
plenty of land.” 

ne 

“‘ Jones, if there were burglars in my 
house, and I knew it, by jingo, l\d—” 

“Well, Smith, what would you do ?” 

“I'd do whatever they required of me. 
I never had my way in that house yet, 
and it’s too late to commence now—yes, 
too late.” 

SANCTA SIMPLICITAS. 

Mus. Gotieutry (fishing for a compli- 
ment). * Ah! Mr. M‘Joseph, beauty is the 
most precious of all gifts for a woman ! 
I'd sooner possess beauty than any thing 
in the world !” 

Mn. M‘Joseru (under the impression 
that he ie making himself very agreeable). 
“I'm sure, Mrs. Golightly, that any re- 
gret you May possibly feel on that score 
must be amply compensated for by—er— 
the consciousness of your moral worth, 
you know—and of your various mental 
accomplishments.” 
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[SepreMBeR 23, 1876. 
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Aunt (conveying a 


~ fae entle hint). “‘ Look at those little Lambs there ; Mey don’t ask to be carried.” 
Niece. ‘Ah, that’s 


etause they touldn’t if they tried ; and poor fings, they don’t know any béetter.’’ 
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“At first,” says Smith, “I thought some sportsmen were shooting snipe along the shore, but on putting 
my head out of the window, I discovered that half a dozen small boys had marked a target on the bath- 
house door, and were practicing with a six-shooter in the most reckless manner.” 


A basbful young man made an after- 
noon call upon a Brooklyn girl, and aft- 
er a few minutes’ waiting she rushed 
into the parlor, equipped for the street, 
and said, hastily, “I am in a great hurry 
—have an engagement with a lady friend, 
and if you came for the purpose of pro- 
posing marriage, you must be quick 
~about it.” Wedding early in the fall. 





Mars. Suoppy (to shop-keeper). “ Snow 
me a thermometer—one of your very 
best.” 

Suor-kerrre. “ This, ma’am, is one of 
our finest—Venetian glass and the best 
quicksilver.” 

Mus. 8. “Silver! That would be very 
nice for the kitclfing, but I want one for 
my boodoor. Haven't you one with 
quick gold?”___ 

A JUMP AT A CONCLUSION. 

Geravorme. “ You sha’n’t be my aunt: 
you shall be my sister.” 

Aunt Anne. “No; I am your papa’s 
sister, and so I must be your aunt.” 

Grenavorye (after a pause). “Then was 
papa my uncle before he was married ?” 

eoyeieees 

Pavervamitias (impressively, to his 
coachman). “‘ Jarvis, you will have to 
drive us first to the church, then back 
here to the wedding breakfast, and then 
me will take my daughter and her new- 

y married husband to the station; so I 
particularly wish you to keep thoroughly 
sober all day. of 

Jauvis. “ All right, Sir. But I should 
like to take a drop too much this even- 


ing, Sir.” ° 
A FORLORN HOPE. 


Tux Dowager. “ Now you've got all 
the girls off your hands so successfully, 
except poor Maria, you ought to give her 
a chance.” 

My Lor». “ Yes—a—give a ball—a—or 
a garden party—a—” 

My ary “Oh, poor Maria’s not worth 
a ball—nor even a garden party. We 
might give an afternoon tea,” 
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THE CENTENNIAL. 
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Halloo ! what does this mean? Why, it only means this, that Bagster, who is an easy kind of a fellow, accommodated a couple of tramps 
with lodging in his barn last night; consequently he has no home in particular this morning, except a couple of loads of charcoal and a 


roast cow. 


He is now going across lots to a neighbor, with his family, to see if he can borrow a breakfast and a pair of pantaloons. 


“So,” said a lady recently to a mer- 
chant, “ your ae daughter has mar- 
ried a rich husband ?” 

“Well,” slowly replied the father, “I 
believe she has married a rich man, but 
I understand he is a very poor husband.” 


Jennie 
Porntev Remarxs—Speaking daggers. 
————_—— 


The paperioritz of man to nature is 
continually illustrated in literature and 
in life. Nature needs an immense quan- 
tity of quills to make a goose, with ; but 
man can make a goose of himself in five 
minutes with one quill. 


—_—_———_——_ 

Why is a compositor like a cripple ?— 

Because he can’t get along withoutastick. 
—_—— ———_— 


COOLING INVENTIONS FOR THE 
HOT WEATHER. 


(Suggested to patentees of new inventions.) 


A refrigerator hat, with ice reservoir 
and self-acting steam-discharging safety- 
valve complete, to regulate the tempera- 
ture of the head. 

A suit of dittos, made of a new mate- 
rial, combining the texture of the butter- 
fly's wing with the opacity of broadcloth. 

Iced newspapers, exclusively devoted 
to articles written in the coolest style, 
with apologies for every thing—includ- 
— Bulgarian atrocities. 

ocket self-acting punkahs, for using 
in omnibuses and cars. 

Tonic thought lozenges, to enable the 
consumer to make up his mind without 
unnecessary exertion. 

Talking machines, requiring only to 
be wound up once a fortnight, for use at 
dinner tables, garden parties, crushes, 
and all other occasions when good so- 
ciety congregates in the dog-days. The 
machines should be provided with inter- 
changeable cylinders so worked that the 
topics may be changed frequently, on 
the principle of the calculating machine. 

And lastly, some mode of keeping cool 
(any Tr will be accepted) which does 
not entail either a visit to the arctic re- 
gions. or a journey to the summit of 
Mount Washington. 


. “Why, look, Hez ; he is just like our Sandy, ain’t he?” 


The following epitaph upon himself 
is said to have been written by an old 
bachelor : 

** At threescore winters’ end I died, 

A cheerless being, sole and sad ; 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wish my father never had.” 


PE Nal en Si 
Unre.ias_e Conorres—An heir's grief. 


areata 

“How is it,” asked Mr. Kinglake of 
one of his servants, one day, when trav- 
eling in the East, ‘‘ that you, who are a 
Christian, persist in lying to me and rob- 
bing me on every occasion, while my 
Turkish servants neither steal nor tell 
me falsehoods ?” 

“It is probably,” promptly replied the 
man, “‘ because the r religion does not 
permit them those advantages.” 

—_—__>——_—. 


“ That’s a cut above me,” as the trapper 
said to the Indian who scalped him. 


———~——___ 
An unmixep Evit—Brandy neat. 
PT ae 
HOLIDAY QUESTIONS FOR IDLE 
IDIOTS. 


Is a yachtsman a summereault ? 

Is boating always a seasonable amuse- 
ment ? 

Is the beach the best place to enjoy a 
shingle life ? 

Is the most appropriate fabric for sea- 
side wear marino ? 

Does a good outrigger stick to itg 
scullers ? 

Are the lines, 

** Winkle, winkle, little starfish ; 
How I wonder what you are, fish!” 

by a Crabbe or a Newt’un ? 

Do full hotels bed you out as a plant ? 

May a married excursionist go “ there 
and back” for a single fair ? 

Are visitors like coronets because they 
go on the heads of piers ? 

Do sea-side bands play fresh airs 7 

Is a big stone a little stone grown 
bowlder ? 

Are harbor lights provided in case a 
cat’s paw should be about? 














